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The President and the steel dispute 

In the national rhubarb over the seizure of the 
steel industry, the President’s critics make two points. 
They assert that in taking over private property with- 
out statutory authority he violated the Constitution 
and acted dictatorially. Secondly, they charge that he 
ignored his plain duty to head off the threatened 
strike by not invoking Sections 206-210 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Like other White House initiatives which 
have provoked great disputes—Jefferson’s Louisiana 
Purchase, Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s seizure of a strikebound North 
American Aviation plant in June, 1941—this one will 
duly find its way into the history books. And like the 
rest of them it may never be settled definitively by 
the courts. We are inclined to believe that in seizing 
the steel industry the President pushed his inherent 
powers to the limit, and perhaps a little beyond. With 
this opinion a good many constitutional lawyers would 
no doubt agree, although not with the amazing cer- 
titude which most of the metropolitan press seemingly 
enjoys. On the other hand, there are precedents which 
can be cited to support the President’s action. 


... and Taft-Hartley 

The issue of the Taft-Hartley Act is much simpler. 
In stating that recourse to the Act would not have 
prevented a disastrous stoppage of from one to two 
weeks’ duration, Mr. Truman was correct Under 
Section 206, the President “may” appoint a board of 
inquiry to ascertain the facts in any dispute imperil- 
ing the national health or safety. Only after this board 
has reported is he empowered to seek a court order 
forbidding the threatened strike or bringing the strike 
to a halt if it is already in progress. Furthermore, 
under present emergency legislation, the President 
has an alternative way of dealing with labor-manage- 
ment disputes. This method he duly invoked, with 
the result that the union patriotically delayed its strike 
for 99 days—19 days longer than would be required 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. To have used that law 
as a club after the union had patiently submitted to 
the protracted processes of the Wage Stabilization 
Board would have been a violation of the whole 
spirit of the defense program. Exaggerated legalists 
like David Lawrence completely ignore this. 


Eisenhower-Taft tussle 

Eisenhower's popular-vote victory over Taft in the 
April 16 Presidential “popularity contest” in New 
Jersey (by about 385,000-226,000 votes) was more 
or less to be expected. Since the State Republican 
machine was tilted in “Ike’s” favor, the Senator made 
a fairly good showing. Of the 88 “uninstructed” 
delegates elected, however, 81 are said to “lean” 
towards the General and not over six towards Mr. 
Taft. In Illinois, a week earlier, the situation was en- 
tirely reversed. The State machine there was almost 
wholly pro-Taft; “Ike,” who was not entered, polled 
only 135,000 “write-in” votes. Owing to his poor show- 
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ing outside of his native Minnesota, former Governor 
Stassen has really been eliminated. Governor Warren 
has hardly campaigned widely enough to test his 
strength. Taft now has over 220 delegates; Eisen- 
hower, 155—though he stands to gain the thirty-odd 
Stassen-Warren delegates so far chosen. The U. S. 
News for April 18 sees Taft going into the July. 7 
convention with about 500 and “Ike” with about 450 
delegates out of the 603 needed. On April 2 the Gen- 
eral asked Secretary of Defense Lovett to place him 
on inactive service by June 1. So he will be home over 
a month before the convention. 


Subcommittee 60; McCarthy 0 

On April 12 the Senate finally got around to decid- 
ing who was right and who was wrong in the uncouth 
feud Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R., Wisc.) has been 
waging against the subcommittee on Elections and 
Privileges (AM. 3/22, p. 660; 4/12, p. 32). Sen. Carl 
Hayden (D., Ariz.) submitted S.R. 300 asking for the 
discharge of the subcommittee investigating the 
charges of Sen. William Benton (D., Conn.) against 
Mr. McCarthy. The issues were two: 1) had the sub- 
committee exceeded its jurisdiction in probing the 
Benton charges; and 2) were its five members equiv- 
alently “stealing” taxpayers’ money in order to pillory 
poor “Joe” McCarthy? After two hours of soul- 
searching debate, the vote turned out: subcommittee 
60; McCarthy 0. So the investigation into the latter’s 
fitness to remain in the Senate will continue. The 
Senator found a way to roll with the punches before 
announcing, without further explanation, that he had 
to “leave” the floor early in the debate. His boorish 
manners and strategy of “the best defense is a good 
offense” are finally catching up with him. 


Praise for DP placement efforts 

Congratulations all round are in order on the suc- 
cessful completion of the DP program. The last of 
339,000 DP’s admitted under the Displaced Persons 
Law of 1948 arrived in New York, appropriately 
enough, on Easter Saturday. “Thank you for the 
chance to live as free people once more,” said Josef 
Zylka, a Polish Catholic, officially considered the last 
admitted. The U. S. Displaced Persons Commission, 
represented at the welcoming ceremonies by its chair- 
man, John W. Gibson, has come through a strenuous 
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four years with considerable credit. Its end of the 
operation cost $300 per DP. It is our own private 
citizens, however, who deserve most of the applause. 
Only those who have watched our citizens’ groups in 
operation know how richly they deserve the praise 
which President Truman accorded them in his March 
24 message to Congress on Special Migration. We 
second it by spreading it on the record verbatim: 


Much of the success of the program is due to 
the vital work accomplished by private voluntary 
agencies, oP engrat our major religious faiths 
and nationality groups, and by State commissions 
appointed by Governors of 34 States. 

These organizations of citizens have contrib- 
uted their efforts and resources to resettling the 
greater part of the displaced persons admitted 
to this country. Without them, and without the 
good will and cooperative response of thousands 
of American families and church groups, this 
great program could never have been carried out. 


Of the 339,000 DP’s admitted, 47 per cent were Cath- 
olics. We salute all those fellow-Catholics who helped 
to give them a new life. They have performed one of 
the greatest acts of charity in the whole history of 
the Church in America. 


Some stability in France 

In persuading the balky French Assembly to ap- 
prove his budget on April 12, Premier Antoine Pinay 
must have used mirrors. A small-scale industrialist, 
relatively unknown even in France, M. Pinay was 
given no chance at all of success when President 
Auriol unexpectedly called him to power on March 6. 
Edgar Faure’s government had just fallen because the 
Radical Socialists and Independents, representing 
peasants and businessmen, refused to countenance 
higher taxes to balance the budget. Before Faure’s 
ill-fated attempt, René Pleven came a cropper when, 
to achieve the same laudable goal, he proposed cuts 
in the social services. The parliamentary defenders 
of the workers and lower middle classes, the Social- 
ists and Popular Republicans, promptly vetoed that 
solution. When Pinay took over, the franc was sagging 
badly and inflation was on the loose. He jawed busi- 
nessmen into cutting prices, sweetened the pill by 
proposing an amnesty to all tax-dodgers, and cut the 
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reconstruction program. The Assembly was skeptical 
but Pinay refused to budge. His colleagues would take 
his budget unchanged—it called neither for tax in- 
creases nor reductions in social services but was some- 
how in balance—or they could look for a new Premier. 
Noting that prices had started to drop and the franc 
to stiffen even before the debate was over, the As- 
sembly decided to take the budget. M. Pinay isn’t 
out of the woods yet, however, though right now his 
cabinet does look stronger than anything France has 
seen for a long time. For its continued success, much 
depends on the willingness of amnestied hoarders to 
put their hidden funds to work, especially by sub- 
scribing to Government bonds. 


Local elections in Italy 

In sharp contrast to her northern neighbor, Italy 
has a weak economy and one of the most stable 
governments in Western Europe. The strong Govern- 
ment was the result of the 1948 elections, which re- 
turned the Christian Democrats with a clear-cut 
majority. By associating the Republican party and 
Giuseppe Saragat’s right-wing Socialists with his own 
forces, Premier Alcide de Gasperi achieved a. re- 
markable degree of stability. That is why many Amer- 
icans abroad regard the Italian leader, in the words 
of Irving Brown, AFL representative in Europe, “as 
one of the most able statesmen of postwar Europe.” 
Unfortunately, just as France seems emerging from 
the political doldrums, De Gasperi’s firm control shows 
signs of wavering. The local elections in Central and 
Southern Italy, scheduled for May 25, may have some 
unpleasant surprises for Italy’s friends and allies. Prior 
to the municipal elections in the North last June, the 
De Gasperi regime adopted a law which 1) permitted 
parties to form temporary coalitions and 2) provided 
that a coalition receiving a plurality of the votes would 
name two-thirds of the members of city and regional 
councils. As a result, a coalition of Christian Demo- 
crats, Republicans, right-wing Socialists and other 
anti-Communist groups ousted the Stalinists from 
many municipalities in the North. The same strategy, 
however, may backfire in the South. This time the 
right-wing Socialists have refused to join an anti- 
Communist coalition, and some conservative sup- 
porters of De Gasperi seem tempted to desert to 
several of the small right-wing parties which insist 
on running separate tickets. That gives the coalition 
of Communists and left-wing Socialists a good chance 
to win pluralities in a number of cities, including 
Rome. De Gasperi could weather a setback in these 
local elections, but his grip on the Government might 
be weakened. 


Russia, Germany and the W est—again 

The Kremlin's efforts to distract West Germany 
from pushing ahead with integration into the Atlantic 
Pact community continued on their monotonous way 
with the April 11 reply to the Big Three communiqué 
of March 25. Sticking to its guns, Russia still demands 
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a unified Germany, to be established by an all-German 
vote; a neutralized and rearmed Germany; and the 
freezing of the boundaries as provisionally established 
at Potsdam. The West rejects the last two proposals 
and, while agreeing that all-German elections are 
highly desirable, demands that they be supervised by 
a UN commission, and not by representatives of the 
occupying Powers. Some observers feel that this con- 
stant Russian harping on the theme of a reunited 
Germany is going to so weaken West German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer that he may falter in pressing for 
integration ahead of unity. This seems a doubtful 
interpretation. First, despite some areas of disagree- 
ment, West Germany and the Western Allies are so 
far along in preparing the contractual agreements 
under which Germany will be joined with the West, 
that Russia would have to come up with a far more 
attractive offer than merely the bait of “all-German 
elections.” Second, German fears that immediate in- 
tegration would provoke the Russians to attack have 
been given a good sedative in the British White Paper 
of April 15 pledging immediate and unconditional aid 
to Italy and Western Germany in case of aggression. 
In London’s plans this places them on the same basis 
as France, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and the 
Benelux nations. 


... and propaganda for Dr, Adenauer 

Actually, Russian insistence on exclusive Four- 
Power management of all-German elections gives 
Bonn’s Chancellor a fine opportunity to convince the 
German people that Russia does not sincerely want 
a unified Germany. He has only to point to Austria, 
where Four-Power efforts to get a peace treaty have 
been hamstrung for seven years by Russian obstruc- 
tionism. He has only to point out how deputies of 
the Four Powers haggled through 78 meetings at 
Paris last spring, trying vainly to prepare an agenda 
for a top-level foreign ministers’ meeting. He has 
simply to reiterate, in season and out, for the educa- 
tion of the German people, that minimum proof of 
Russia’s desire to see Germany reunited is agreement 
that a UN commission determine the possibility of 
free elections. Adenauer’s hand is strengthened both 
by Moscow’s stubbornness and London’s realism. 
The ultimate gainer is the free Western world. 


Barbarism in Rumania 

On April 10, Rep. Abraham J. Multer (D., N. Y.) 
submitted to the House a sheaf of State Department 
documents which reveal to what inhuman limits Ru- 
mania has carried its violations of human rights. 
Readers may recall that last February Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson summarized the charges which 
the American Government, as a signatory of the peace 
treaty with Rumania, had leveled against the Red 
regime in Bucharest. In typical Communist fashion 
the Rumanian puppets issued a sweeping denial of 
the U. S. indictment. Those who are still disposed 
to credit the good faith of any Communist govern- 


ment might read with profit the documents submitted 
by Congressman Multer. They prove beyond all shad- 
ow of doubt that, as Secretary Acheson said, the Ru- 
manian Government has denied to its citizens, in 
direct violation of its solemn obligation under the 
peace treaty, all freedom of speech and of the press. 
Nor are the sins of this regime restricted to these 
fundamental freedoms. On April 14 the civilized world 
learned to its horror that the Rumanian Government, 
in imitation of the equally brutal regime in neighbor- 
ing Hungary, had begun deporting all “unproductive 
people” from Bucharest. Under the pretext of making 
room for workers, the Reds are consigning to slave 
labor camps all those citizens who remain unsym- 
pathetic to their brutal tyranny. 


... the suffering Church 

The Rumanian assault on human rights extends, it 
goes without saying, to religious rights. Last March 
the National Committee for a Free Europe declared 
that “in Rumania religious persecution is perhaps 
even more ruthless than in other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries.” This is confirmed by the touching Apostolic 
Letter which the Holy Father addressed on March 
27 to the bishops, priests and lay Catholics of that 
unhappy country. His Holiness deplored the banish- 
ment of bishops, the outlawing of the Oriental Rite, 
the closing of Catholic schools and the dispersal of 
religious communities of men and women. The basest 
calumnies against the Church, the Pope wrote, go 
unanswered because the Catholic press is suppressed 
and silent. Exhorting the Rumanians to be steadfast 
in their trials, the Holy Father assured them that 
Catholics the world over know of their sufferings and 
are praying for them. To these earnest appeals to 
God our readers are invited to join their own. The 
need of our Rumanian brethren is great, indeed. 


Mossadegh’s lament 

Premier Mohammed Mossadegh of Iran is begin- 
ning to admit that he may be wrong. On April 12 he 
confessed to at least two mistakes in the implemen- 
tation of his oil nationalization policy. He told a 
delegation from the Iranian Parliament that he had 
erred in expecting to find in Iran the technical talent 
to run the industry. He also admitted that he had 
overestimated Western dependence on Iranian oil 
deposits. The real culprit, though, remains Britain, 
whom the perennial politician accuses of shoving Iran 
into an economic “quagmire.” If the West will not 
buy Iranian oil, it is Britain’s fault. Instead of be- 
rating Britain, Mossadegh would do much better to 
reopen negotiations with either London or the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
which has offered to help put Iran’s oil industry, and 
therefore her tottering economy, back on its feet. The 
Premier’s only suggestion, however, is to urge the 
country “to tighten its belt,” strange advice to a 
people who rarely if ever have experienced the agree- 
able sensation which accompanies a full stomach. 
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The Japanese cherry blossoms were out on schedule 
in Washington, and brought thousands of visitors from 
many parts of the country. Also on schedule came the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for their Con- 
tinental Congress, and six other large conventions. 
The hotel people and tradesmen rejoiced at the influx 
of revenue. Meanwhile, however, along with all Wash- 
ington residents, they were deeply worried about what 
Congress was doing to the city’s budget figures. 

The House Appropriations Committee slashed the 
original budget by 20 per cent, and the House agreed. 
This was in spite of the fact that the three Commis- 
sioners clearly showed that the cuts would fall most 
heavily on city services: health, fire protection, police, 
charities, the public schools and traffic, all of which 
are below par now and would be in desperate straits 
if the cuts went through. The objections were in vain, 
in the face of the rage for “economy” which possesses 
this session. The only hope lies with the Senate. 

This was bad enough, but there was worse. The 
Government is the city’s largest industry and owns 
enormous properties, all in the choicest locations. All 
of these are tax-exempt. If taxed, they would bring 
in $18 million a year. Their sewage is serviced by the 
city. Their water costs a million and a quarter a year, 
but the Government has welshed on its water bill 
since 1947. By actual count, the city provides fourteen 
other services. Total cost amounts to many millions. 

There was a time when the Federal Government 
did acknowledge its duties as the largest resident of 
the District. For sixty years after 1878 it went 50-50 
with the taxpayers here. Then, in 1923, it bound it- 
self by law to go 40-60. Within two years it violated 
the law and adopted a lump-sum payment. In 1948 
this became the paltry amount of $12 million. For 
1951, this was cut by 10 per cent; for 1952, by 5 per 
cent; and now for 1953, by 20 per cent. This means 
that the permanent residents of the District will either 
suffer serious damage in many ways, or see their taxes 
raised considerably. Ironically, a large percentage of 
the permanent residents (not members of Congress, 
of course) are employes of the Government itself. 
We have a sales tax on everything, and Congressmen 
pay that—a cent here and two cents there. 

The brutal fact is that Washington is the most mis- 
governed city in the nation. Only 18 States in the 
nation pay more income tax than its people (the figure 
for 1947, the last known to the D. C. Budget Officer, 
was nearly $500 million). It is at the mercy of two 
decent but overworked congressional committees, and 
to some extent of several other committees. It would 
seem to be about time that the country at large made 
its will known about intelligent government of its 
capital city. WitFrip PARSONS 
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In an unusual audience, Pope Pius XII on April 10 
addressed a group of biblical scholars, predominantly 
non-Catholic, on the study of Scripture. The group, 
a delegation from the British Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study, had spent a week studying at the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute in Rome. In a reference to the 
spiritual advantages of reading the Scriptures, the 
Holy Father told the scholars that profit “will be 
genuine and solid in proportion to one’s certain and 
accurate knowledge of what the sacred author has 
said.” 

p> Religious leaders played a major role in a meeting 
of the National Conference on International Economic 
and Social Development, which assembled in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 7-9, to discuss the Point Four 
program. A special report prepared for the Conference 
revealed that 110 voluntary groups, largely religious, 
participated in some 2,500 technical assistance pro- 
grams abroad between 1949 and 1951. One of the 
Catholic sponsors of the Conference, Msgr. Luigi Li- 
gutti, Executive Director of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, declared that “the underlying 
philosophy of Point Four should be the direct improve- 
ment of man and the family, physically and mentally, 
body and soul.” 

p The 22nd World Congress of Pax Romana, inter- 
national Catholic university student organization, will 
be held in Montreal, Canada, Aug. 26-Sept. 1. More 
than 500 delegates from 50 countries are expected to 
meet to discuss the theme “The Role of the University.” 
In connection with the Congress, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) has awarded four scholarships at Cana- 
dian Catholic universities to students from Peru, Italy, 
France and South Africa. Pax Romana has been a 
consultative member of UNESCO since 1947. 

Bb Most Rev. Joseph M. Mueller of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has established two four-year full tuition scholarships 
for Catholic colored young women at Briar Cliff Col- 
lege, Sioux City. The college has given free tuition to 
one or more colored students almost every year since 
its inception in 1930. 

p> Rev. Joseph C. Husslein, S.J., associate editor of 
America from 1911 to 1927, was honored by the Bruce 
Publishing Company on the 20th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Science and Culture Series, which 
Fr. Husslein has edited from the beginning. 

p> On Sunday, April 6, after the regular Mass for the 
prisoners at the St. Louis, Mo., city jail, special prayers 
were said in honor of St. Dismas, the Good Thief. In 
explaining his encouragement of St. Dismas as a pa- 
tron saint of the prisoners, the prison chaplain re- 
called a remark that “the greatest criminal escape in 
history was that of the good thief.” R. V. L. 
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The Tunisian case: 
our principles betrayed 


It is a matter of record that the Russians almost 
wrecked the San Francisco Conference on the Charter 
of the United Nations by their stubborn stand on the 
veto. A vivid, blow-by-blow account of the crisis is 
contained in The Private Papers of Senator Vanden- 
berg, just published by Houghton Mifflin Co. (Boston, 
$5). The Senator, senior Republican on the American 
delegation, thus described the situation: 


June 2, 1945. The big crisis broke last night. 
Gromyko was ready with his answer from Mos- 
cow to the main question bedeviling the Con- 
ference—namely, shall the Big Five be able to 
“veto” even a discussion or consideration of a 
question brought to the Security Council? We 
have been waiting ten days for this. The answer— 
Russia demands Ther “veto” even on free speech 
in the Council. This collides with the grim con- 
viction of almost every other Power at ’Frisco. 


The U. S. delegation rejected the Russian claims, and 
President Truman sent Harry Hopkins to Moscow to 
assist Ambassador Harriman to work out a solution 
of the deadlock with Premier Stalin. On learning the 
nature of their instructions, the Senator wrote: 


June, 5, 1945. Thereupon [Secretary of State] 
Stettinius read to us the original message he sent 
to Moscow three nights ago outlining the Amer- 
ican position. I was amazed. It was magnificent 
in its unqualified assertion of our position . . . 
I was proud of my country when I heard the 
Stettinius message. It is in the best American 
tradition. It left no room for doubt that the 
United States cannot join an International Or- 
ganization in which the doors are shut upon free 
speech and free discussion. 


So essential did the U. S. Government consider free- 
dom of discussion at that time that Secretary Stet- 
tinius warned at the end of his message: 


. . we will have to take the necessary steps to 
wind up the conference here if we have nothing 
favorable from you in this regard. 


On the night of June 7 the Senator reported success: 


America Wins! the “Veto” crisis broke today— 
and it broke our way ... In my opinion, this 
victory this afternoon far transcends the limited 
sphere of the actual decision itself. I think it 
restores a sinking American prestige at home 
and abroad; that it gives the new Peace League 
a chance; and that it recommends an American 
Foreign Policy which stands up for our view- 
points, our ideals and our purposes. 


What would Senator Vandenberg be saying, if he 
were alive today, about the State Department’s tragic 
betrayal of our ideals in the recent Security Council 
meeting on the Tunisian question? We have reported 
(Am. 2/2; 2/9; 4/12; 4/19) the efforts of the for- 
midable eleven-nation Asian-African bloc to obtain 
a Security Council hearing for their charge that the 
use of force by the French in Tunisia is a threat to 
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international peace. The case came to a climax on 
April 10, when only five members announced their 
intention of voting to place the charge on the agenda. 
The United States announced it would abstain, which 
amounted to a negative vote, since seven affirmative 
votes are needed to ensure a hearing. 

In a speech described as the bitterest ever heard in 
the United Nations, Pakistan delegate Ahmed S. Bok- 
hari, spokesman for the Asian-African bloc, pointedly 
reminded the Council of the “free speech” crisis at 
San Francisco. Then he asserted solemnly: 

Today, the 10th of April, shall go down in the 
history of the United Nations as the day when 


the foundations were laid for the suppression of 
free discussion in the United Nations. 


The American decision to abstain (along with Turkey, 
the Netherlands and Greece) he called “the most un- 
kindest cut of all.” It may turn out to be the most cost- 
ly compromise with principle in the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. 

The formal vote on April 14 followed the line-up 
announced on April 10. The American delegate did 
not deign to answer Bokhari’s charge that the United 
States had done “a U-turn in a one-way street.” The 
rumored reason for our reversal of policy was that 
France insisted we stand by her as a NATO ally. 

On April 16 Secretary Acheson lamely alleged an- 
other reason. The disputants should be given time to 
find a solution by themselves. If they fail, another 
situation is created. Then, he implied, the United 
States might change its position. Why, then, did not 
the U. S. support the compromise Chilean proposal 
to put the question on the agenda, but to postpone 
discussion until there were “developments of a grave 
character”? We would not then have repudiated the 
principle of free speech nor alienated the repre- 
sentatives of one-third of the world’s inhabitants. 


Will the PW’s be bait? 


According to many recent press reports, obviously 
inspired, Washington has become optimistic over the 
possibility of an early truce in Korea. Allied and 
Communist capitals, as well as the truce negotiators, 
are supposed to be studying a compromise formula 
designed to break the deadlock over the prisoner-of- 
war issue. The formula would 1) provide for volun- 
tary repatriation of captives, 2) ensure the safe return 
of Allied prisoners and 3) save face all around. From 
our standpoint that would be a satisfactory solution, 
and we hope that these optimistic reports are not 
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without substance. We wonder, however, how the 
Reds could possibly save face if thousands of Com- 
munist Chinese and North Koreans elect to remain 
behind Allied lines, and how the safe return of all 
UN prisoners is to be guaranteed. 

We are not disposed to accept these rosy reports 
on faith. Actually, there are grounds for suspecting 
that certain UN nations have been pressuring the 
State Department to forget its scruples over involun- 
tary repatriation and make a deal with the Commu- 
nists. A flat charge to this effect was made as recently 
as April 10 by Jim G. Lucas, a well-informed Scripps- 
Howard staff writer. According to Mr. Lucas, Great 
Britain, France and Canada are pushing the argument 
that voluntary repatriation is a violation of the Geneva 
Convention, which binds belligerents to return all 
prisoners at the conclusion of hostilities. They are 
also warning Secretary Acheson that in an all-out 
war Russia might use our insistence on voluntary 
repatriation as a precedent to enslave thousands of 
Europeans. 

It is hard to see how either of these arguments 
can be seriously advanced. The Geneva Convention 
was signed on the supposition that potential bellig- 
erents would be guided by ethical principles in waging 
war and making peace. The signatories did not fore- 
see the immoral ruthlessness of the totalitarian state, 
which is something relatively new on the interna- 
tional scene. Furthermore, neither the Chinese Com- 
munists nor the North Koreans are signatories of the 
Geneva Convention, or have any regard for it. And 
so far as the Russians are concerned, the Kremlin 
has no need to depend on the free world to furnish 
it with precedents. Russia has not yet returned 350,- 
000 Japanese captured in Manchuria, and many a 
German PW is still rotting in Soviet prison camps. 

In view of the possibility that we may yet weaken 
under this friendly pressure and adopt some fake 
compromise on the prisoner-of-war issue, a recent 
statement of the AFL Free Trade Union Committee 
merits thoughtful consideration. The committee points 
out that any deal to return prisoners against their 
will would be a violation of the “pledged word of 
the UN”: 


Many prisoners came over to our side because 
of pledges that if they surrendered, they would 
be yee treated and protected against re- 
prisal. A billion Asians are watching to see if 
the free world has the moral strength to resist 
tyrannical demands by totalitarian aggressors. 
We have not the right to bargain away the lives 
of human beings for a scrap-of-paper armistice. 


As FTUC points out, more is at stake than the pos- 
sible discouragement of anti-Communist resistance in 
Asia. Surrender to Red demands at Panmunjom is 
bound to weaken moral opposition in “Prague, Buda- 
pest, Warsaw and all the cities and countries enslaved 
by communism.” Once they lose their faith in us, 
what other hope remains to the embittered slaves of 
the totalitarian state? 
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We have apparently reached the crucial point in 
the truce talks. Three unsolved issues block the con- 
clusion of an armistice—Communist insistence on the 
unlimited right to construct air fields in Korea during 
a cease-fire, the enemy’s stand on the inclusion of 
Soviet Russia as a member of the proposed inspection 
team, and the prisoner-of-war issue. It would be 
stupid to yield on the first two. But to dangle PW’s 
as Communist bait would be more than mere stupidity. 
It would be sheer perfidy. 


Issue in South Africa 


The crisis which has marred the celebration of the 
300th Anniversary of the founding of the Union of 
South Africa has been termed “constitutional.” In a 
narrow sense, it is. The legal issue boils down to the 
question whether that state, bound by the most ten- 
uous ties to the British Commonwealth, is operating 
under a system of “parliamentary supremacy,” like 
Britain, or a system in some respects, at least, like 
our American system of “judicial review.” 

The specific constitutional issue, as we have already 
explained (Am. 4/5, p. 7), turns on the claim of 
Nationalist Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan that the 
Supreme Court of that country had no constitutional 
authority to declare an act of Parliament invalid. The 
act in question, by a simple majority (the Malan 
Government enjoys a parliamentary majority of only 
six votes), endeavored to amend the voting rights 
of what are known in South Africa as the “colored” 
population. The court ruled that, according to the 
fundamental law of the Union, such changes require 
a two-thirds majority. 

There seems to be no solution to this constitutional 
impasse short of a general election. If Dr. Malan 
should succeed, again by a simple majority, in push- 
ing through Parliament a law stripping the Supreme 
Court of its “usurped” power to declare invalid leg- 
islative acts at variance (in its judgment) with the 
country’s fundamental law, the court will undoubtedly 
proceed to declare this act unconstitutional and the 
crisis will only be intensified. Under such circum- 
stances, recourse to the people in a national election 
is the only remedy. 

From a broader and deeper analysis, however, one 
readily sees that this crisis is at root social rather 
than merely political. It is a question of whether the 
peoples of South Africa have discovered enough com- 
mon ground on which to hold together their civil 
society. This issue closely resembles that which the 
people of the United States faced in the crisis of our 
Civil War, which involved not merely a constitutional 
controversy, but a fundamental cleavage about the 
tolerable terms on which Americans could continue 
to remain one society. 

From the point of view of social cohesion, the 
groups constituting the population of South Africa 
are these three: 2.6 million whites, all going by the 
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name of Europeans; 1.03 million “colored,” meaning 
persons of mixed blood; and a total of 8.5 million 
blacks, 365,000 Asiatics and 63,000 Malays. The first 
group is said to enjoy full civil rights; the second, 
“limited” civil rights; and the third, really none at all. 
Only some 55,000 “colored” enjoy voting privileges. 
Dr. Malan’s Government attempted to restrict their 
franchise to the election of a few deputies instead of 
letting it apply to the election of all of them. 

Outnumbered by the blacks more than three to one, 
the whites have simply excluded them from the “amen- 
ities” of the civilization imported from Europe. The 
“colored” are the present political problem. But, as 
Bronislaw Malinowski wrote in Dynamics of Culture 
Change (1945), the real problem is this: how can 
Europeans, including missionaries, impart a selected 
portion of their culture to natives and withhold its 
most precious contents, its doctrines of human dignity 
and human equality? It cannot be done. 


Union security in steel 


In most of the newspaper comment on the steel dis- 
pute, the issue of union security was either ignored 
or played down. What, if anything, lay behind this 
lopsided treatment of the dispute, we do not know. 
Unfortunately, the: general public does not yet ap- 
preciate a cardinal fact in the controversy. The steel 
industry was just as willing to risk a strike, and even 
the drastic, dangerous expedient of seizure, over the 
union shop as it was over wages and prices. 

Though this was fairly apparent all through the 
protracted hearings before the Wage Stabilization 
Board, it was made crystal clear by Clarence P. Ran- 
dall, president of Inland Steel, in his highly excited 
talk to the country on April 9. Mr. Randall then re- 
vealed that before negotiations broke down the night 
of April 7, the industry had raised its wage offer to 
12% cents an hour plus 5.4 cents for fringe benefits. 
That was close enough to the settlement proposed by 
WSB to furnish a hopeful basis for compromise. In 
addition, the Government, in the interest of a peace- 
ful settlement, expressed a willingness, shortly before 
the strike deadline, to grant the industry a price 
increase ranging from $4 to $4.50 a ton. Despite these 
favorable circumstances no compromise was forth- 
coming. Why? 

The reason was simple, and in his address men- 
tioned above Mr. Randall openly indicated it. When 
the chips were down, the steel industry adamantly 
refused, on principle, to negotiate a union shop, or 
any variation thereof. 

Now the editors of this Review would be the last 
ones to belittle a stand truly based on principle. As 
is well known, we are not a group of wishy-washy 
relativists. On the contrary we believe in certain ab- 
solutes, in a body of unchanging principles, in a teach- 
ing and a way of life which were as true yesterday 
as they are today and will be tomorrow. If, therefore, 
We are not impressed by the steel industry’s unrelent- 


ing opposition to the union shop, the reason is that 
we are not convinced of its sincerity. Far from stand- 
ing on principle, steel management, it seems to us, is 
fighting to defend a blind and selfish prejudice. It 
is fighting not for the freedom of its employes, as Mr. 
Randall so nobly affirmed, but for what it imagines 
to be its own skin. 

Why do we thus question the motives of the steel 
industry? In the first place, the record shows that this 
is not the first time the industry has appealed to 
“principle” in a dispute with its employes. Three 
years ago it precipitated a costly strike over the “prin- 
ciple” of non-contributory pensions. Among the firms 
responsible for that stoppage, and all the suffering 
involved, were two which, previous to the dispute, 
had on their own initiative adopted systems of non- 
contributory pensions. Once the glaring inconsistency 
of their course became public knowledge, one of these 
firms broke the solid management front and agreed 
to a settlement with the union. That ended the strike. 
Despite their stand on “principle,” the rest of the in- 
dustry expediently and speedily fell into line, granting 
non-contributory pensions to all their employes. 

Secondly, all the big firms involved in the present 
dispute have union-shop contracts with labor organi- 
zations other than the United Steelworkers. True prin- 
ciples, we need scarcely point out, do not admit of 
such convenient exceptions. 

Finally, there is no system of philosophical or re- 
ligious belief to which steel management can have 
recourse in defense. of its “principle,” and no legal or 
constitutional authority to which it can appeal. In the 
laws and traditions of this country there is nothing 
which outlaws the union shop as un-American or in- 
imical to the liberty of workers. On the contrary, the 
nation’s chief labor-management law, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, expressly allows the union shop. Similarly, there 
is no commandment of religion, no ethical imperative, 
which forbids the union shop as immoral or displeas- 
ing to God. To shore up their position the leaders 
of the steel industry cannot cite a single authoritative 
pronouncement by any of the churches to which they 
may belong. 

This “principle,” then, for which steel management 
was willing to risk a disastrous strike, is something 
highly personal and subjective. It is certainly some- 
thing not shared by most other employers in the 
country, since, according to a 1951 study by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the union shop is the most 
important type of union security found in labor- 
management contracts. Of 2,651 contracts studied by 
BLS, 61 per cent, covering 5.5 million workers, had 
union-shop clauses. Yet the management men who 
signed these contracts are just as familiar with and 
devoted to our American freedoms as is steel man- 
agement, and just as religious and moral minded. 

The conclusion, we think, is inescapable. In oppos- 
ing the union shop on principle the steel industry is 
open to a charge of insincerity. Either that, or its 
thinking on fundamentals is dreadfully confused. 
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Today’s trends in 
Latin America 





Paul S. Lietz 





Recent NEWS from Latin America has featured 
Juan Perén’s growing difficulties in Argentina, Ful- 
gencio Batista’s seizure of power in Cuba, and the 
United Fruit Company’s settlement with the Red- 
infiltrated labor unions of Guatemala. 

Behind these items of spot news there are well- 
marked and important trends. One of the most serious 
is widespread inflation. Economic troubles resulting 
from this are producing in some quarters the usual 
nationalistic reactions against the United States. This 
Latin-American cold war is being fought largely with- 
in the ranks of organized labor, which has come to 
rate with the military as a dominant factor in the 
political life of these countries. The Church, tied per- 
haps too closely in some places to the existing order, 
continues to do battle against communism and to carry 
on its mission with seriously depleted resources both 
in men and means. 


Tue Economic FRONT 


In Argentina there is abundant evidence that Perén 
is in trouble. He implicitly acknowledged that fact by 
announcing on February 15 a program of “inflexible 
austerity” to combat an estimated 80-per-cent increase 
in the cost of living since’September, 1949. Besides 
the well-publicized meatless days for restaurants, he 
has decreed a price freeze. Wages, on the other hand, 
are to be raised. The most significant sign of weak- 
ness, however, is his intention of assisting the agrarian 
class, long the whipping boy of his economic “re- 
forms.” Now farmers are to get higher prices from the 
Government for their meat and wheat to encourage 
them to produce the necessary surplus for export. It’s 
this surplus which enables Perén to pay for his costly 
economic planning. Serious droughts and lack of in- 
centive (farmers can sell only to Perén, and at his 
price) have resulted in shortages and a consequent 
inability to meet export commitments. 

Elsewhere in Latin America inflation is causing 
difficulties. In Mexico there is reported a 400-per-cent 
rise in living costs since 1939. That is having serious 
effects upon the living standards of all wage earners, 
including laborers, peons and the lower middle class. 
Although the Ley Alemdn gives the Government the 
machinery to control prices, the situation is serious. 
In Brazil, President Getulio Vargas has also secured 
from Congress the powers to combat runaway prices. 
He has been authorized to set the Government up in 
business for the production of food, clothing and fuel 
in order to offer these items cheaply to the public. In 
general, the Latin countries seem unable to cope with 
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Dr. Lietz, associate professor of history at Loyola 
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lecturer at the University of Habana, Cuba; the 
National University of San Marcos and the Catholic 
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sity of Panama. He has contributed a number of 
columns to AMERICA on various aspects of Latin- 
American life. 


the problem of inflation adequately and there is con- 
siderable distress. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


During the past few months, the United States has 
been trying to effect a series of pacts for military 
cooperation in accordance with the Declaration 
of Washington, which issued from the meeting of for- 
eign ministers in March and April of last year. Thus 
far only four countries have signed such agreements: 
Ecuador, Peru, Cuba and Brazil. In these and other 
countries where the matter has come up, the Com- 
munists have aligned themselves with nationalist ele- 
ments in denouncing the pacts as encroachments on 
sovereignty and as leading to war. This sentiment was 
particularly evident in Mexico, where discussions 
about a pact broke down completely in February. 
Mexican Communist propaganda and the approach of 
the presidential elections were held responsible. The 
Reds hailed the failure of the talks as “one of the 
most serious defeats inflicted on the oppressive war 
diplomacy of the United States in Mexico and Latin 
America.” 

On the economic side of inter-American relations, 
considerable concern is felt in this country over Pres- 
ident Vargas’ recent decision to tighten the restric- 
tions on the export of profits and capital from Brazil. 
The President, who seems to vary his course between 
ultra-nationalism and a show of friendliness to the 
United States, has ruled that the withdrawal of funds 
in profits and surplus capital has been bleeding Bra- 
zil. He now requires that no more than the original 
amount of the investment can be withdrawn, plus a 
maximum of 8 per cent interest. Any accruals above 
these amounts must remain in Brazil. Strong protests 
from this country may cause President Vargas to 
reconsider his action. 

In Bolivia, the shoe seems to be on the other foot. 
There it is our own Government that is causing com- 
plaint. Under the present stockpiling arrangement, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is the only au- 
thorized purchaser of tin for domestic use. That 
agency refuses to buy tin at what the Bolivians con- 
sider to be a fair price. They point out that the United 
States is paying $1.21 a pound for Malayan tin and is 
offering the Bolivians only $1.12. For approximately 
eight months since the negotiations ceased, no tin has 
been shipped to the United States from Bolivia. 

Ordinarily we buy 50 percent of Bolivia’s output 
of tin, which is the principal export of the country. 
From its sale comes not only employment but funds 
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for the imported food necessary to feed the workers. 
Consequently, Bolivia is in serious difficulties. 

With the resignation of Mr. Symington from the 
RFC on February 15, President Truman put the 
matter into the hands of his successor, Harry A. Mc- 
Donald, and talks were resumed on March 18. Mean- 
while, however, the Communists have another piece 
of ammunition for their attacks on the United States 
and for their constant charge of economic aggression, 
which always wins a sympathetic hearing. 

,Economic hardships were doubtless a major factor 
in the revolution of April 9, in which the government 
of Gen. Hugo Ballivian was overthrown by the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party. This party’s program is 
said to include nationalization of tin. 

Americans will do well to recall the difficulties 
caused during the war by the cutting off of the supply 
of tin from Malaya. A more far-sighted approach on 
our part to the problems of Bolivia seems called for. 


Tue Lasor FRONT 


The important continental struggle at the labor 
level to free unions from both Communist domination 
and Government control has recently met a new 
threat. For some time there have been persistent re- 
ports of Peronista influence among Latin-American 
unions. Through labor attachés working from its em- 
bassies, the Argentine Government has attempted to 
export its particular labor philosophy and to win 
unions and governments to alignment with Argentine 
policies. On February 16, after a series of conferences 
at Asuncién, Paraguay, representatives of Peronista 
unions decided to form an intercontinental body called 
the Committee of Latin American Trade Union Unity, 
with headquarters in Buenos Aires. It was claimed 
that nineteen Latin nations would be represented, 
and that the group would assume the well-known 
“third position” between communism and capitalism. 
Its chief opponents will be the Regional Organiza- 
tion of Inter-American Workers, sponsored by the 
International Federation of Free Trade Unions, and 
the Communist-dominated Latin American Confeder- 
ation of Workers, centered at Mexico City. 

Nowhere in Latin America is the labor war being 
so bitterly fought as in Guatemala. In marked con- 
trast to the situation in Cuba, where the Batista 
dictatorship has swept away the constitution and 
promised a “disciplined democracy” for labor, the 
Guatemalan labor groups are desperately fighting to 
forge an alliance with the Government. Strong Com- 
munist infiltration had succeeded for a time in cap- 
turing the Guatemalan Confederation of Labor. But 
beginning last July with the violent protests against 
the expulsion of the nuns from the national orphanage 
school in Guatemala City, there has been a build-up 
of anti-Communist groups, centered principally in 
the national Civic Union. At first, the Government 
of Jacobo Arbenz actively supported the leftist groups. 
It dissolved a rightist railroad union and forbade anti- 
Communist agitation. More recently, however, the 


Government has permitted a huge mass demonstra- 
tion against communism. 

The most serious setback to the Communists was 
the signing on March 10 of the pact with the United 
Fruit Company. This corporation has been struggling 
to keep its investments in Guatemala and has shown 
itself to be more powerful than the hostile elements 
in labor and government which sought to check it. 
In Guatemala, United Fruit employs 75,000 workers 
in its various enterprises, which include the owner- 
ship and operation of ports, the major railroad system 
and fleets of ships that connect with foreign countries. 
The company brings to Guatemala some $12 million 
yearly through its banana business and tourist trade. 
It is easy to see that the company’s threat to with- 
draw from Guatemala carried with it serious con- 
sequences to the economy of the country. Yet that 
is precisely what it proposed to do. 

As a result of hurricane damage last September 
and a protracted labor dispute, the company set down 
a list of conditions for its continued operation in 
Guatemala. They included a guarantee of no strikes 
or wage boosts for a period of three years. They also 
included new arrangements with the Government, 
involving such items as income-tax and customs ex- 
emptions, which would compare with terms granted 
the company by other Central-American states. 

On its part, the company agreed to restore the dam- 
aged plantations, pay $650,000 in back pay to the 
workers laid off since the hurricane, and to maintain 
at present levels the prices of articles and clothes in 
the company stores. Whatever the merits of the agree- 
ment, the significant fact is that it was made in the 
face of strong Communist opposition. On the other 
hand, the settlement shows that even a corporation 
of the size of United Fruit must face realities in 
Guatemala. 


THE CHURCH AND CATHOLICISM 


There are many indications of the enfeebled con- 
dition of the Church in Latin America. A principal 
concern is the serious lack of clergy. In Argentina, 
where the Church is reputedly strong, there are only 
3,887 priests for almost 16 million people, one for 
each 4,694 persons. Peru has 1,400 priests for 7 mil- 
lion people, or one for each 5,000 persons. In Uru- 
guay, there is a priest for each 6,000, while Venezuela 
has 422 priests for 5 million, or one for each 11,480 
persons! In some of the Caribbean countries the 
situation is even worse. If one considers that from 
these few priests must come staffs for schools, semi- 
naries and charitable work, the critical nature of the 
problem will be appreciated. 

It is dangerous to generalize about’ the cause of 
this situation. In Mexico, perhaps the most favored 
in recent times in the matter of new vocations, there 
are evident reasons for the shortage. According to 
Latinoamérica, a Catholic journal published in Mexico, 
the overwhelming number of Mexicans receive bap- 
tism. This fact, however, gives no clear indication of 
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the state of Catholicism in Mexico. The average Mexi- 
can learns to make a convenient distinction between 
his faith and his morals. Many apostatize intellec- 
tually. 

The prevailing paganism, according to Latino- 
américa, results from the destruction of the Church 
as a teaching body through the confiscation of its 
endowments, beginning with Juarez back in the mid- 
nineteenth century. The succession of military juntas, 
sometimes curiously labelled democratic, that have 
marked Mexican political life down to recent times 
have managed to replace the Church schools with 
others teaching the official party line. Thus, what the 
child learned from his parents was contradicted in 
the school and later in the labor union, the club and 
other associations of adult life. 

It should evoke no surprise then that powerful 
groups in Mexico set up an uproar against the ap- 
pointment of an Apostolic Delegate to that country 
last February. Only when assurances were given that 
his duties would only be “administrative” and “tem- 
porary,” and that the Mexican Government’s attitude 
would continue to be based on the Laws of Reform 
and the Constitution of 1857 (both the work of 
Juarez), did the storm subside. 


Westbrook Pegler: 


an essay in logic 





Benjamin L. Masse 





From MARCH 22 through March 26, Westbrook 
Pegler devoted three columns to a defense of his 
tattered thesis that the AFL is fostering Marxian 
socialism abroad as an offset to Soviet communism. 
The columns were intended to be a formal rejoinder 
to the rebuttal which I offered in these pages some 
months ago (“Mr. Pegler at sea,” AM. 12/8/51). 
That makes the second time Mr. Pegler has honored 
my humble scribblings with a “reply.” The first effort, 
early last January, was so irrelevant and inconclusive 
that even its author, on returning from his foreign 
travels, seems to have realized its pitiful inadequacy 
(Am. 1/19). To maintain his professional reputation, 
a more impressive effort was plainly called for. 
For the weakness of Mr. Pegler’s rejoinder last 
January there was some excuse. Living out of a suit- 
case, eating strange cooking and sleeping in strange 
beds are not conducive to scholarly endeavor. And 
no man, not even a syndicated columnist, can fairly 
be expected to engage in controversy while separated 
from his library by several thousand miles of land 
and water. I wish to be as magnanimous as the truth 
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allows, especially since Mr. Pegler feels that in my 
December piece I not merely disputed but “even 
accused and ridiculed” him. Since accusations and 
ridicule are presumably foreign to his own writings, 
he professed to be deeply wounded by what he called 
my “roundhouse swings.” I shall therefore take no 
potshots at the columns he sent from Europe. I pass 
them over in merciful silence. 

His recent columns, however, are a different matter. 
They were written with the announced purpose of 
proving that he is right about the AFL and I am 
wrong. In their composition Mr. Pegler had access to 
his sources. The essays even smell somewhat of mid- 
night oil, being padded, like a college term paper, 
with more or less learned and apposite quotations. 


Wuart Is at STAKE 


Were this controversy in any way personal, I would 
willingly leave Mr. Pegler in the soul-satisfying illu- 
sion that he had indeed proved his case and vindi- 
cated his professional reputation. But it is not personal. 
There is here involved an important question of truth, 
as well as the AFL’s reputation, which, if not defended 
against Mr. Pegler’s smears, may be damaged by de- 
fault. That would play into the hands of J. V. Stalin, as 
I noted on a previous occasion, and weaken our side 
in the cold war. Though magnanimity pulls one way, 
duty plainly inclines another. In such a case, Mr. 
Pegler would agree that duty has the primacy. 

Accordingly, candor compels me to say that Mr. 
Pegler’s second attempt at a reply falls just as flat 
on its face as did the first. For the most part it is 
even more inept. In one respect, however, some little 
improvement is noticeable, and before undertaking to 
analyze his argument, I wish to give him full credit 
for progress made. 

In his original dispatches from Europe, Mr. Pegler 
started out by advancing the preposterous proposi- 
tion that “all socialism is Marxian.” That led him 
logically to some strange conclusions, including the 
fantastic charge that Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion—a pro-Fair Deal group—was a Marxist organiza- 
tion. On the evidence of such nonsense, I suggested 
that whenever Mr. Pegler deals with Jeft-wing ideol- 
ogies, he “frequently talks through his hat.” 

The gentleman now seems to concede that I was 
right, if not in my general indictment of his short- 
comings in ideological “savvy,” at least in insisting 
that not all socialism is Marxian. At any rate, when 
referring to socialism in his latest columns, he is 
careful to speak only of “Marxian socialism.” That 
must be an admission on his part that other types 
of socialism exist. If it is not, then his use of the 
adjective “Marxian” is redundant. Rather than add 
redundancy to the long list of his defects, I prefer 
to believe that Mr. Pegler’s understanding of leftist 
ideologies is growing. 

Unfortunately for him, however, this gain in insight 
makes it all the more difficult to establish his thesis. 
Now Mr. Pegler must show that what the AFL is 
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promoting in Europe and Asia is not some amorphous 
collection of vague socialistic ideas, but Marxian 
socialism in the strict sense. In syllogistic form here 
is how he tries to do it: 

Major premise: If two of the top operatives of 
the AFL Free Trade Union Committee are Marxian 
Socialists, the AFL is spreading Marxian socialism 
all over the world. 

Minor premise: But two of the top operatives, 
Jay Lovestone and Irving Brown, are Marxian So- 
cialists. 

Conclusion: Therefore, the AFL is spreading 
Marxian socialism all over the world. © 


THE Major PREMISE 


The truth of the major obviously stands or falls 
on the validity of the assumption it incorporates, an 
assumption which Mr. Pegler in no way attempts to 
substantiate. I challenge that assumption. I deny that 
the presence of two Marxian Socialists as hired agents 
of an organization makes it certain that the organiza- 
tion is pursuing Marxian Socialist goals. I deny this 
even though the agents hold key positions in that 
organization. In the case of the AFL’s Free Trade 
Union Committee, I deny the assumption more 
vigorously still. 

According to the old rule of debate that “what is 
gratuitously affirmed can be gratuitously denied,” 
nothing further need be said about Mr. Pegler’s major. 
For the fun of controversy, however, I propose to 
support my denial with an argument or two. I shall 
endeavor to show 1) that the leaders of the AFL 
committee, who hired Messrs. Lovestone and Brown 
and direct their activities, are not Marxian Socialists; 
2) that the committee’s policy is not Marxian So- 
cialist; and 3) that Lovestone and Brown have been 
faithfully executing that policy. If these points can 
be established, Mr. Pegler’s major isn’t worth the 
paper it was written on. 

1. The committee’s personnel. The three most in- 
fluential members of the committee are David Du- 
binsky, president of the Ladies Garment Workers, 
Matthew Woll, an AFL vice president, and George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the AFL. Of these men, 
Mr. Woll is the active head of the committee and 
Mr. Meany its most influential member. 

Whatever he may have been in his youth, Mr. 
Dubinsky is today no Socialist, Marxian or otherwise. 
In AFL circles, Mr. Woll, a disciple of the anti- 
Socialist Sam Gompers, is as far to the right as any 
labor leader this writer knows. George Meany has 
never been anything but a conservative labor leader, 
a Democrat and an advocate of a system of private 
enterprise. 

Above the Free Trade Union Committee and ul- 
timately responsible for its activities is the AFL exec- 
utive council. As individuals and as a group, the 
council is about as far removed from Marxian so- 
cialism as are the directors of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce or the National Association of Manu- 


facturers. In Mr. Pegler’s book, these top AFL leaders 
may be racketeers, pious or otherwise, but even he 
has not dared to call them Socialists. 

2. AFL foreign policy. In its activities abroad the 
AFL aims at stopping the spread of communism 
among European and Asiatic workers by helping anti- 
Communist labor movements, by trying to raise the 
living standards of foreign workers, and with a few 
reservations, by selling U. S. foreign policy to our al- 
lies. In striving for these goals, the AFL assists non- 
Communist unions financially and in other ways, re- 
futes Soviet lies about U. S. workers and capitalists, 
and preaches the gospel of American productivity to 
workers and employers alike. Surely, nothing Marxist 
about any of that. 

A further proof of the non-Socialist nature of the 
AFL’s foreign policy is its current fight with Socialist 
labor leaders in the International Federation of Free 
Trade Unions. So incensed is the AFL at certain pro- 
Socialist decisions of the IFFTU that the executive 
council, it its winter meeting in Miami, voted to 
withhold the $100,000 which it pledged last year to 
the IFFTU’s private Point Four program. If the AFL 
is fostering Marxian socialism abroad, such an action 
doesn’t make sense. 

3. Execution of the policy. We come to a key ques- 
tion. Have Messrs. Lovestone and Brown been execut- 
ing the AFL’s non-Socialist policy, or has the tail 
been wagging the dog? 

The record is there for anybody to read. Fortune 
took a look at it and published this report in its 
March number: 


In its devotion to the fight against totalitari- 
anism, U. S. labor has one of the best records 
in the country. Like other private agencies . . . 
it is often in a better position to speak freely 
and fluently to the people of Europe than Gov- 
ernment propaganda agencies are. If American 
labor’s European activities are “subversive” [the 
word is Mr. Pegler’s] it is a sort of subversion 
we need more of. 


The reader will bear in mind that most of these 
activities have been directed by Messrs. Lovestone 
and Brown. 

My own research confirms the Fortune estimate. 
Of course, in his endeavors in Europe, Mr. Brown 
has assisted some anti-Communist unions which are 
socialistic, like the Force Ouvriére in France. He has 
also aided non-Socialist unions, such as the new Con- 
federation of Italian Workers, the leadership of which 
is dominantly Catholic. About the only criticism which 
can be made of his dealings with European labor is 
that he has not, perhaps, accorded the Christian trade 
unions the support to which they are fairly entitled. 
If that is true, the blame rests more with Mr. Woll, 
his boss, who is a Catholic, than with Mr. Brown. 
But the charge may not be true, as appears from 
this pertinent quotation from the Christian Science 
Monitor for April 5: 


The AFL, in the person of Mr. Brown, backs 
unions which, to the AFL’s mind, will be most 
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effective in offsetting Communist influence. It 
has shown a marked coolness towards Socialist 
unions. 


If Messrs. Lovestone and Brown are indeed Marxian 
Socialists, no one could possibly guess it from the 
way they have executed their AFL assignments. 


THE MINOR PREMISE 


That brings us to Mr. Pegler’s minor premise, which 
asserts that Lovestone and Brown are Marxian So- 
cialists. , 

On his proof for this point we need waste no time 
at all. It consists of an assertion, which nobody de- 
nies, that back in the 1920’s Jay Lovestone was for a 
short time secretary of the American Communist party, 
together with quotations from the November, 1934 
number of the Revolutionary Socialist Review which 
show that in his youth Irving Brown was a Marxian 
Socialist. All this obviously is beside the point. What 
Mr. Pegler had to prove is not what Brown and Love- 
stone were twenty or thirty years ago, but what they 
are today. Arguing in similar fashion, one might 
“prove” that the late Arthur Vandenberg was a life- 


long isolationist. He certainly was one fifteen years 
ago. 

What the inner beliefs of Lovestone and Brown 
may be I do not know—and neither does Mr. Pegler. 
Their intimates assure me that in private conversa- 
tion neither man shows any traces of Marxian so- 
cialism. In all the printed releases of the Free Trade 
Union Committee, such a sharp-eyed observer as 
Victor Reisel, Post-Hall columnist, discerns no trace 
of Marxism. No one, except Mr. Pegler, claims that 
their actions are Marxian Socialist. An expert in left- 
wing thinking, whose name I am not free to mention, 
tells me that Jay Lovestone today is to the right of 
David Dubinsky. 

But as I say, I do not know the inner beliefs of 
these men. The only point I have to make here is 
that Mr. Pegler has produced no proof at all of his 
bellicose charges that they are Marxian Socialists, 
His minor premise is no better than his major. Both 
being worthless, his conclusion is revealed for what 
it isthe emotional outburst of a biased, embittered 
man. 

There I rest my case. 





Red China’s new 


marriage laws 





Albert O’ Hara 





“Irs AN ILL wind that blows nobody good” is a 
proverb which finds fresh verification in the Mar- 
riage Law for Communist China, which was pro- 
mulgated on May 1, 1950. Deep-seated abuses and 
perversions of human customs and rights in regard 
to marriage and the family have long been prevalent 
in that country. These abuses, with the suppression of 
the legitimate rights of women and children, became 
the object of attack of the regime’s terroristic methods 
in the 1950 marriage legislation. To the eyes of 
Western peoples the new enactments are in no sense 
startling or revolutionary. On the contrary, ninety 
per cent or more of them are in accord with reason 
and the natural law. 

The Communist propaganda machine introduced 
them with all its customary fanfare and ballyhoo. A 
typical example is culled from the foreword of a pam- 
phlet issued by the official Foreign Languages Press, 
Peking, which gives an English translation of the law 
and an official summary of its principal characteristics: 


As the agrarian reform sets free hundreds of 
millions of landless and land-hungry peasants 
from the oppression of the feudal landlords, so 
the Marriage Law marks the emancipation of the 
Chinese women from the feudal marriage system, 
— which they were utterly bereft of any 
rights. 
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Fr. O'Hara, S.J., of California, a sociologist, is on 
the staff of the China Missionary Bulletin, Hong 
Kong. He has contributed articles to AMERICA on 
the expulsion of Archbishop Riberi by the Chinese 
Reds (10/13/51), on the Communist “land reform” 
(1/5/52) and on the death in a Communist prison 
of Fr. Bede Tsang, S.J., regarded by many as a 
modern martyr of the Church in China (3/22/52). 


The new law brings to an end the arbitrary and 
compulsory feudal marriage system, under which 
both men and women had no free choice of mar- 
riage partners, these being chosen by their par- 
ents—a practice which led to the widespread prev- 
alence of child-marriage. 

Polygamy in the case of men was openly con- 
nived at, and while divorce was possible on the 
application of husbands, it was practically im- 
possible for women. The old feudal family tradi- 
tions similarly rendered it out of the question for 
a widow to remarry. Many young widows met 
death at the hands of their own brothers or par- 
ents whose concern for the “family reputation” 
was greater than that for their own kinswomen 
who ventured to remarry. 

China’s new Marriage Law paves the way for 
a wholesome new system based on “free choice 
of partners, on monogamy, on equal rights for 
both sexes and on the protection of the legitimate 
interests of women and children.” Love and mu- 
tual respect and nothing else is regarded as the 
only tie which holds a man and a woman in matri- 
monial relationship. 


A goodly number of the 27 articles of the Marriage 
Law are routine regulations in all civilized countries 
and hence need no comment here. I shall touch upon 
those which are aimed at reforming or abolishing 
certain social practices in China. The first article of 
the law states: 
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The arbitrary and compulsory feudal marriage 
system, which is based on the superiority of man 
over woman and which ignores the children’s 
interest, shall be abolished. The new democratic 
marriage system, which is based on free choice of 
partners, on monogamy, on equal rights for both 
sexes and on the protection of the lawful interests 
of women and children, shall be put into effect. 
The fundamental notions in this article are both scien- 
tific and Christian for, contrary to popular concepts in 
a male-dominated society, neither partner is superior 
to the other. Rather, the physical and psychic quali- 
ties of men and women complement each other. Free- 
dom to marry as well as freedom of choice in marry- 
ing have both been preached by the Catholic Church 
to her converts in China; and as far as humanly possi- 
ble the Church has protected that freedom in practice. 

Article 2 prohibits “bigamy, concu- 
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this article will do much to prevent the numerous 
child marriages which have led to an excessively high 
birth rate with an accompanying high infant and 
mother mortality. 

Articles 7 to 12 deal with the rights and duties of 
husbands and wives. They say that husband and wife 
are companions living together and shall enjoy equal 
status in the home. They are in duty bound to love, 
respect, assist and look after each other, to live in har- 
mony, to care for their children, to do productive 
work. They must strive jointly for the welfare of the 
family and for the building of a new society. Both 
shall have the right of free choice of occupation and 
free participation in work and social activity. Both 
shall have equal rights in the possession and manage- 
ment of family property. Each has the right to use his 
or her family name and inherit the 
other’s property. 

The articles that follow on the re- 








exaction of money or gifts in connec- 
tion with marriage.” This article strikes 
at evils which have long beset Chinese 
society. The Catholic Church has fought 
a long and uncompromising battle over , 
the abuses listed in this article. Many ( 
an otherwise promising prospect for 
baptism has been turned down because 
of a plurality of wives or concubines. 
Likewise, those converts who have fall- 
en into such practices after conversion 
have been refused the sacraments until 
they mended their ways. It is well to 7 
remember, however, that while the 
Church has acted thus with her own members, yet 
they are but one per cent or less of the total popula- 
tion. One could not expect Catholic practice to cause 
widespread reform among non-Catholics. 

It was a common practice in rural China for parents 
to betroth their children even before they reached the 
age of reason, not to mention cases where the child 
was still being nursed at the mother’s breast or had 
not yet been born. Both Catholic teaching and sound 
sociology approve the abolition of this custom. It was 
considered to be taboo for a widow, be she only of a 
day or a few hours, to remarry. In the past this prac- 
tice has led to untold misery, oftentimes to a life of 
sin or to suicide. Moreover, the exchange of gifts and 
money as well as the fees of the go-between were often 
much more important in arranging a marriage than 
the wishes of the parties to be married. This again re- 
sulted in many unhappy marriages in which the hus- 
band sought solace in “singing girls” or an extra wife 
or concubine. The wife, on her part, sometimes sought 
extra-marital relations or led a frustrated life that man- 
ifested itself in shrewish anger or dreary silence. 

Article 3 insists on freedom of consent of the mar- 
riage couple. This freedom the Catholic Church has 
always done all it could to preserve, in spite of per- 
verse customs. Article 4 puts the legal age for marriage 
at 20 for men and 18 for women. If strictly adhered to, 
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tain little that is revolutionary and star- 
tling but do incorporate much-needed 
corrections of old-fashioned viewpoints 
. and practices. Parental rights over the 

child went as far as the power of life 
and death. In arranging a marriage, it 
was not uncommon for the father to 
try to bring the young boy or girl to 
agree to it by beating, starving and 
imprisonment in the home until re- 
sistance was broken. 

Articles 17 to 26 deal with divorce, 
the children of divorced parents, and 
property settlement after divorce. In some respects, 
the articles on divorce are a definite improvement on 
many Western divorce laws for they require that me- 
diation and conciliation efforts be tried before a case 
may be seriously considered in court. If mediation 
and conciliation fail, then the case is to be handled 
promptly in the courts. Moreover, the law is at least 
consistent in granting equal rights to men and women 
in seeking a divorce. 

There is a serious fundamental error about the na- 
ture of the marriage bond where the law states: “Love 
and mutual respect and nothing else is regarded as 
the only tie which holds a man and woman in matri- 
monial relationship.” The floodgates of divorce are 
thrown wide open in Article 17, which reads: “Divorce 
shall be granted when husband and wife both desire 
it.” If only one party wants a divorce and mediation 
fails, then the court is to decide the case quickly; but 
no definite grounds are stated by the law as valid rea- 
sons for divorce. It would seem that if “love and mu- 
tual respect” are no longer in evidence, all cases will 
be settled by immediate divorce. 

While praising these much-needed laws, we should 
note in all truth and justice that most of these re- 
forms had already been incorporated into the Civil 
Code by the Nationalist Government as early as 1936, 
or even before that. It might be objected, of course, 
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that the reforms were merely on paper and never went 
into effect. This would hardly be a fair statement of 
the case unless we distinguish between rural and ur- 
ban practice. In the cities, divorces had become quite 
numerous as early as 1987. The rights of women and 
children in regard to property, inheritance, etc., had 
been espoused by lawyers. Modern customs and edu- 
cation had prevented many child marriages and made 
the practice of freedom of choice in marriage quite 
widespread in urban and university life. On the other 
hand, it would be equally true to say that rural vil- 
lages were nearly untouched by the new laws. 

While the Communists may claim credit for estab- 
lishing these new laws and trying to put them into 
nation-wide practice, they have a certain unfair ad- 
vantage in their methods of obtaining observance of 
the laws. Persons accused of breaking these laws are 
subjected to the mob violence of the People’s Court 
and the “Accusation Meetings.” Ruthless violence at 
the hands of a fickle and uneducated mob is the lot of 
innocent and guilty alike. Under the Nationalist re- 
gime, the accused was protected by some semblance 
of law and order. 

In all justice it should be noted also that the Com- 
munists, while protesting deep concern over the op- 
pression of women and children in Chinese society, 
have a certain ulterior motive in the enforcement of 
this law. In it they have another weapon to punish or 
eliminate all who are against the regime. If a political 
opponent cannot be whipped into line on other counts, 
here is a new point of attack. 

The promulgation of the Marriage Law in May, 
1950 was met with widespread official enthusiasm in 
the press. The enforcement of the law was immediately 
followed by a marked increase in the number of cases 
involving marriage disputes. In fact, the number of 
such cases rose to more than 50 per cent of all the civil 
cases heard by city courts. Some publicity was given to 
the law by propaganda and the press but the main 
propaganda efforts went into land reform and the 
Korean War. Towards the end of 1950, there were 
indications that the law was not being implemented 
as ordered by the Government. 

About the end of September, 1951 the Government 
Administrative Council issued a directive to all local 
authorities ordering a general investigation of the 
implementation of the Marriage Law since its pro- 
mulgation in May, 1950. A report of this investigation 
was to be handed in not later than the end of Decem- 
ber, 1951. At present writing the newspapers are still 
devoting a large amount of space to the reports of in- 
vestigations in the various regions of Communist 
China and to feature articles explaining the advantages 
of the law. 

If we except the erroneous sections of the divorce 
law and the somewhat exaggerated view of the posi- 
tion of women, other provisions of the law are most 
desirable, and if properly implemented will make for 
a better society under whatever regime China may 
eventually find herself. 
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FEATURE “xX” 


Rev. Emmet P. O’Connell, 
S.J., who here discusses the 
Catholic college girl's ideal 
of a husband, founded 
the course on marriage at 
the University of Detroit 
(1934) and has taught it 
ever since. 











A FEW YEARS AGO the Detroit Times published a 
composite picture of the ideal husband, compiled from 
interviews with coeds of Wayne, the Motor City’s mu- 
nicipal university. The perfect partner as envisaged by 
these girls is preferably a brunet. He is about six feet 
tall, but does not have to be a football player. He is 
able to cook and to fix things around the house. He 
wears clothes well, preferably tweeds. The final touch 
pictured the Wayne ideal ensconced in a comfortable 
chair smoking a pipe. 

In the belief that Catholic college girls would re- 
quire more substantial qualities in the man whom they 
would choose as their life companion and the father 
of their children, the writer gave a test to 160 girls 
who are at present taking a course on Marriage Prepa- 


‘ration at the University of Detroit. 


The class is divided into two groups. The day group, 
whose average age is 19 to 20 years, numbers 90 girls, 
all college students. The night group has an enrollment 
of 70, the vast majority of whom are girls who work 
during the day and audit the course at night. The 
average age of the night students is 20 to 22 years. It 
should be noted that the test was given before the 
topic was discussed in class. Because one of the pur- 
poses of the test was to discover whether the ideals of 
the two groups differed substantially, the results were 
accurately tabulated. 

Both groups rated the following qualities as abso- 
lutely essential in an ideal husband: 

1. He loves children, desires a real home and 

family life. 

2. He is emotionally mature, has a stable and de- 

pendable character. 

3. He has the same philosophy of life and of mar- 

riage as his wife. 

4. He is a man of good moral character, lives his 

religion. 

5. He never permits interference by his relatives. 

6. He realizes that satisfactory physical adjust- 

ment depends essentially on the spiritual and 
psychological factors in married life and re- 
gards mutuality as the key to successful physi- 
cal adjustment. 
The tall, dark and handsome glamour boys of the 
movies would be surprised to find that their finely 
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chiseled profiles have little appeal for either group of 
the U. of D. students. Both day and night students 
gave the good looks of a prospective husband the low- 
est possible rating. What movieland’s great lovers 
would find even more disconcerting is the fact that the 
romantic love which is their stock in trade was re- 
garded as desirable, perhaps, but of no real importance. 

All the girls were of the same opinion concerning 
the place attributed to the following qualities, ar- 
ranged in descending order of importance: 


1. The ideal husband is a congenial companion. 
2. He has the same religious beliefs as his wife. 
3. He gets along well with the members of his 
own family. 
4. He is refined, neat in his personal habits, well- 
groomed. 
5. He is able and willing to share household 
duties. 
6. His formal education is not less than that of 
his wife. 
7. The social and economic status of his family 
is similar to that of his wife’s family. 
N. B. The above ratings varied from “almost 
essential”—1 and 2—to “important but 
not essential”—5, 6, 7. 


Burgess and Cottrell, authors of Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), 
would probably credit the younger girls with greater 
maturity than the older students because of the higher 
rating given by the former to factors such as the 
following: 


1. The ideal husband is able to support his wife 
at the time of the marriage (almost essential). 

2. He likes his wife’s family and is liked by his 
in-laws. 

8. He frequently manifests his love for his wife; 
always remembers anniversaries, birthdays, etc. 
(important but not essential). 


The night group practically evened the score, how- 
ever, by assigning a higher rating to these factors: 


1. The ideal husband never criticizes his wife be- 
fore others. 

2. He trusts his wife implicitly, has confidence in 
her sympathetic understanding of his problems, 
is never jealous. 


The picture drawn by these Catholic college girls is 
too conservative and represents too much common 
sense to make the headlines. That the ideal husband 
should be a brunet and a pipe-smoker makes for more 
reader interest than the old-fashioned idea that he 
should be emotionally mature and profess the same 
philosophy of life and of marriage as his wife. If the 
girls who took the test actually choose the type of hus- 
band described above, and if they themselves possess 
corresponding qualities, the success of at least 160 mar- 
riages is assured. There is little danger that these young 
women will follow the foolish advice given by a popu- 
lar song: “Let’s close our eyes because we're in love,” or 
that they will ever make the astounding remark heard 
from the lips of a girl whose marriage had proved to be 
a tragic failure: “I knew he was no good, but I loved 
him.” Emmet P. O’CoNNELL 





London letter 

It seems a long time since I last sent AMERICA an 
account of London’s literary or artistic activities. Let 
me catch up, then, on some recent developments. 

In 1951 a new American writer was introduced to 
the English public—Henry Morton Robinson—whose 
novel, The Cardinal, was extensively reviewed and 
widely discussed. It was outrivaled in this respect, 
however, by Graham Greene’s The End of the Affair, 
which was a burning subject of conversation for weeks. 

Opinions as to the merit of the latter book differed 
strikingly. It was acclaimed by some critics as his 
best novel, and by others as a disappointment. I have 
heard it called a “tired book” because it makes use 
of easy devices. For example, the central figure is a 
writer very like Mr. Greene himself. Death is brought 
in to end the affair (which is, admittedly, a facile 
solution). “Miracles” are introduced to bring home 
the woman’s fundamental sanctity. On the other hand, 
it is recognized that The End of the Affair contains 
a considerable amount of spiritual insight which we 
have learned to expect from Mr. Greene since The 
Power and the Glory and which was felt to be notably 
lacking in The Heart of the Matter. 

But the past year has been particularly remarkable 
for its threat to the very existence of writers. The 
prices of paper and book production have risen so 
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steeply that publishers are facing grave difficulties 
which they feel they can solve only by cutting their 
authors’ royalties. The current number of The Author, 
organ of the Authors’ Society, carries a very lively 
and somewhat acrimonious correspondence on the 
subject. Cecil Roberts says, for example: 


As for the argument that publishers cannot 
survive unless they reduce their authors’ royal- 
ties, then let them put up their shutters, and let 
authors find something else that brings in a liv- 
ing wage, for it would seem we are all engaged 
in an uneconomic business. The day I am asked 
to accept a royalty of less than 20 per cent there 
will be no new novel by me. And where does 
this royalty-cutting end? If the costs of publish- 
ing rise again, must the author fall again from 
20 to 15, from 15 to 10 per cent? 
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Mr. Roberts refers to a letter in the previous issue of 
The Author by best-seller Mrs. Robert Henrey: 


She is astonished to find herself earning money 
by her well-deserved success, and grateful to 
find her income is that of a “Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State”—otherwise £1,200. But if she will 
look again at Whitaker’s Almanac, she will find 
pages and pages of obscure officials, who have by 
no means achieved the equivalent rank of best- 
sellerdom, who are steadily earning more than 
Mrs. Henrey earns in her successful year. And 
at sixty they will all retire on comfortable pen- 
sions. I have yet to learn of an author, after 
lifelong labor, retiring on a pension from his 
publisher. 


One of the solutions Mr. Roberts urges is that of 
increasing the price of books, especially if the author 
is to accept a lower royalty rate: 


When I accepted the cut in my royalty rate I 
made it conditional that my forthcoming novel, 
A Terrace in the Sun, listed at 9/-, should be 12/6. 
I was warned what might happen to my sales. In 
actuality they have been the same as that of a 
previous novel at 8/6. Even so I’m only where I 
was .. . whereas my typing bill, which was £10, 
is now £25, and my income tax has increased 50 
per cent. 


Another solution suggested to alleviate the plight of 
the author is that publishers sacrifice some of their 
profits and become poorer. “Does Mr. Faber [one of 
our leading publishers] now travel steerage?” Mr. 
Roberts asks. “I think not.” The situation is very 
serious and if I have devoted a lot of space to it, 
it is because it occupies a lot of space in writers’ 
thoughts and conversation. 

To turn to more cheerful topics. The poet Roy 
Campbell’s autobiography, Light on a Dark Horse, 
brought a breath of fresh air into the weary winter 
months, with its rollicking descriptions of childhood 
in South Africa, of literary London in the ’twenties, 
of bull-fighting in Provence and horse-breaking in 
Toledo, and of becoming a Catholic during the Span- 
ish civil war. At this point, roughly 1936, the first 
volume ends. 

Autobiographies still continue to fascinate both 
authors and readers—understandably, given the pre- 
carious nature of the future. It is so safe and com- 
forting to revert to the past. Stephen Spender’s frank 
and personal Between Two Worlds appeared last 
summer, Arthur Calder-Marshall’s The Magic of My 
Youth during the winter, and within the past month, 
Augustus John’s Chiaroscuro. BARBARA WALL 





Come is the love song 

Come is the love song of our race and Come 
Our basic word of individual wooing. 

It lifts audacious arms of lowliness 

To majesty’s most amiable undoing, 

To Godhood fleshed and cradled and made least. 
It whispers through closed doors a hurry, hurry 
To Tierce and fiery feast. 

The liturgy of Advent plucks its buds 

From the green shrub of love’s compendium: 

O Wisdom, Adonai, Root of Jesse 

And Sign by which the mouth of kings are dumb, 
O Key, O Orient, King and Cornerstone, 

O our Emmanuel, come. 

And Paschaltide prepares an upper room 

Where burns the fuller bloom. 

Come is the small sweet-smelling crib we carve 
From fir, and bear across December frost. 

It is the shaft of the flame-wishing Church 

In public spring, or the thin javelin tossed 
Privately at a cloud that splits in fire 

And drowns us in the flood of some amazing 
Personal Pentecost. Jessica PoweErs 


Gloss for a hospital chart 
Luminous, lonely 
in the night, 
the aviary of the mind 
is terrible with light. 
Let light give song, 
O Godhead say, 
lest pain be an angel 
fallen astray. 
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Rest is holy. 
Sabbath-seven 
has sound to man 
like to Heaven. 


Pain is a creature. 
Once wolf and bird 
met a friar, 
met and heard. 
Night is long. 
Godhead speak! 
Spirit is willing, 
body weak. 
SistER M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


A litile fable 
This is a little fable of 
A man who would not love: 
He would not love the flower 
Since he could not have it whole: 
He wanted the bloom and the power 
To make it, root and all 
So, in a silly hour, 
(A futile hour), whole 
He stole the simple flower 
Blossom, root and all. 
He kept the (wilting) flower. 
He thought he kept it whole. 
It lasted about an hour, 
Then withered, root and all. 
This is a little fable of 
A man who did not love. 
JoHN FANDEL 
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A Bishop looks at life 
MAN AND SOCIETY 








By the Most Rev. Francis J. Haas. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 554p. $4.50 


Space being restricted and the flood 
of books practically unlimited, AMER- 
1ca’s Literary Editor was long ago 
forced to the hard decision of not 
reviewing textbooks. Occasionally, 
however, a textbook comes along 
which by reason of its all-around ex- 
cellence, its distinguished authorship, 
or its wide general appeal merits an 
exception to the rule. Such a book is 
Bishop Haas’ Man and Society, now 
appearing, after a thorough-going re- 
vision, in a second edition. 

To exaggerate the importance of 
this volume is not easy. We are living 
through a time when the society 
laboriously built in the West over 
several centuries—and with such high 
hopes—is threatened with collapse, 
and when most of the societies in the 
Orient are in process of a revolu- 
tionary shift from colonialism to in- 
dependence. 

Of all the needs of the world today 
none, except the need for religion, 
is so insistent as the need for clear 
thinking about man and the society 
he makes. The need is the greater be- 
cause as old institutions waver on 
their foundations, a new and alien 
theory of man and his world chal- 
lenges the future. In the West it aims 
to displace the civilization that was 
heir to the best of Greece and Rome 
and was molded by the revelation 
of the Old and New Testaments. 
Throughout the East it offers to the 
suffering masses material plenty and 
an equality which, though false in 
theory and impossible in practice, 
goes giddily to the head, like strong 
wine. 

For a lot of the fuzzy, frightened 
thinking going on today, here in this 
meaty book is a virile antidote. Here 
is an answer to the weary and faint 
of heart who fear that the principles 
upon which our society is based have 
lost their validity for modern minds. 
Here is a program also for the stout 
of heart who want to fight but don’t 
know where to aim their punches. 
Here is an alternative to the return of 
the barbarian in the West, a light to 
guide the new, stumbling leaders of 
the East. 

Having said that I need scarcely 
add that nothing in Bishop Haas’ book 
is really new, for only principles that 
have been tested by time offer any 
hope to our drifting, disordered world. 
That is another way of saying that 
only principles rooted in eternal 
truths, in the divine and natural law, 
or in God’s revelation to man, can 


furnish a secure basis for the society 
of today and the long tomorrow. 

Here we have, then, a timely _re- 
statement of the traditional Christian 
teaching about man, the family, the 
State and society. Those who find the 
great social encyclicals of the past 60 
years difficult to understand, and even 
to read, will discover in Man and 
Society a relatively painless approach 
to all this rich doctrine. That is the 
main value of the book. 

It has other values. A professional 
sociologist, Bishop Haas is naturally 
familiar with all the novelties in his 
field which have swept over the world 
these past two centuries and left 
mostly wreckage in their wake. Here 
the reader will find incisive analyses 
of liberalism and naturalism, of so- 
cialism and communism, of nazism 
and fascism. He will find informative 
discussions of contemporary research 
in sex, marriage, education, crime and 
a dozen other headline topics. Best of 
all, he will find numerous applications 
of fundamental principles to the bread- 
and-butter world in which we live. 





On second thought, what I said 
above about the lack of originality in 
this book needs to be qualified. When 
Bishop Haas starts to apply principles 
to actual problems, there is nothing 
stereotyped about his conclusions. On 
the contrary, even such a benighted 
fellow as Paul Blanshard, watching 
the Bishop take positions on contro- 
versial issues, might begin to have 
new ideas about the range of freedom 
permitted Catholics in thought and 
speech. Consider the following on 
compulsory health insurance: 


Clearly there is urgent need in 
the United States of a Federal 
system of health insurance avail- 
able for all the people. The op- 
— to such a system is well 

own; nevertheless medical care 
must be supplied. The Federal 
Government should enact such 
legislation as will completely safe- 
guard the moral rights of the 
patient during illness, and which 
will at the same time place proper 
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medical service within the reach 
of all, whether or not they are 
able to pay for such service. That 
such use of state action in the 
field of health is necessary cannot 
be seriously questioned. 


The Bishop has little doubt either 
about the “desirability of a Federal 
in preference to a State program” of 
unemployment compensation. Simi- 
larly he is prepared to justify most of 
the legislation which in certain Cath- 
olic quarters is labeled New Dealish 
and suspected of being only a short 
step or two from socialism. He also 
takes forthright positions on questions 
warmly debated among Catholics, 
such as the nature of social justice, the 
moral obligation of public laws, the 
functions of occupational groups. To 
this writer, who is not able to agree 
in every instance with the Bishop, it 
is noteworthy that so highly placed a 
churchman has written about current 
problems in such concrete detail. 

The book is carefully indexed and 
every chapter is supplied with a bib- 
liography. In compiling the bibliog- 
raphies, it seems to me that older 
books, which are not always easy 
to procure, are given preference to 
newer books. For instance, Harry 
Laidler’s History of Socialist Thought 
is mentioned at the end of Chapter 
XVI, although that book is out of print 
and has been largely replaced by the 
same author’s Social-Economic Move- 
ments. Such recent works as Fr. Cro- 
nin’s Catholic Social Principles and 
Fr. Miller’s Forty Years After are no- 
where mentioned. On a less important 
level, the punctuation is frequently 
faulty, with commas bobbing up in 
the most exasperating places. If these 
are blemishes, they are minor ones 
which scarcely detract from the gen- 
eral excellence of the book. Man and 
Society is the kind of book which the 
general Catholic public can treasure 
and enjoy. To the non-Catholic reader 
it will furnish light and more than a 
few surprises. BENJAMIN L. MassE 


Five on youth problems 

The first three books here reviewed 
are united in a very important service. 
They help adults in solving that 
strangely difficult problem of entering 
into the minds and hearts of children 
with a loving and understanding ap- 
preciation of their mental and emo- 
tional growth. In contrast to the pub- 
licity given to the minority group, the 
teen-age gangsters and depraved, they 
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contain a positive, constructive pro- 
gram for parents to use in helping 
their children make a happy adjust- 
ment to human social life. 

Mrs. Clarence H. Hamilton, author 
of the excellent book, Doorway to a 
Happy Home, writes from her wide 
experience with people and with an 
insight which is maternal in Our Chil- 
dren and God (Bobbs-Merrill. 218p. 
$2.50). Her theme is that love is the 
fundamental relationship between 
parent and child, even as love, love of 
God and love of one’s fellow-man is 
the core of religion. It is in the home 
where love is revealed between hus- 
band and wife, where children realize 
they are accepted and loved and pre- 
pared for life. - 

As she phrases it: “People who can 
love their fellow men are home made, 
individually fashioned by loving care 
in day-by-day living and by the loving 
give-and-take within the close har- 
mony of family life.” She writes from 
personal experiences and from real 
cases she has observed to illustrate 
how utterly essential it is for the child 
to be understood and loved by the 
parents. 

A very intimate sense of God in 
human life is beautifully manifest, yet 
the religion seems natural rather than 
supernatural, and a certain avoiding 
of revealed truth appears to limit the 
heights to which her doctrine of love 
might rise. Nevertheless, every one 
will enjoy the many insights into the 
interior life of the child, such as her 
observation as to why a child may 
feel more akin to a small helpless ani- 
mal than to grown-up people. All will 
feel the need of new efforts to under- 
stand the union of the love of God 
and the love for all fellow men. 





Understanding Children’s Play, by 
Ruth E. Hartley, Lawrence K. Frank 
and Robert M. Goldenson (Columbia 
University Press. 372p. $3.50), is a 
book which offers expert guidance to 
teachers, parents and social workers for 
organizing and understanding the 
play activities of children in the pre- 
school period. We are aware of the 
importance of this stage in life and 
yet it has until recent years been 


neglected. These years from two to 
six are crucial in the emotional devel- 
opment and in the socialization of the 
child. Fortunately, we are today fac- 
ing the problem and there has been a 
considerable growth of pre-school cen- 
ters and kindergartens. 

This work presents the case records 
and conclusions drawn by psycholo- 
gists involved in a project undertaken 
by the Caroline Zachry Institute of 
Human Development. The purpose of 
the project was to explore the poten- 
tialities of play materials and expres- 
sive activities as a means both to 
understanding children in nursery and 
kindergarten groups and to providing 
them with a chance to know and to 
express themselves. The authors pre- 
sent recorded observations on 180 
children and analyze the specific ways 
in which play serves as an indicator 
of the development of the child’s per- 
sonality and enables the child to play 
out some of his emotional problems. 

The book is divided into sections on 
the main forms of play activities, such 
as dramatic play, block play, water 
play, use of graphic materials, finger 
painting and music and rhythm. The 
specific advantages of each are de- 
scribed and practical advice given to 
get the best results. The presentation 
is in the form of diary recordings of 
children actually at play. It is a most 
illuminating research into a major so- 
cial problem and in an appendix rules 
are given to help others carry on the 
work of observing and interpreting 
children at play. 

In Youth on Trial, by Lucian J. Ci- 
letti (Better the World Press. Wash- 
ington, Pa. 254p. $2.75), we have a 
most unusual book. It takes its origins 
in the determination of a war veteran, 
Major Ciletti, to try to prevent a third 
world war. Since that war would 
affect most seriously those now in high 
school, he turns to them and asks them 
what they think is wrong with the 
world and how they plan to help bring 
about a better world. The book is a 
recording of the thinking of 153 Penn- 
sylvania high school students. Their 
essays reveal what they believe their 
obligations are and what they think 
they can do to create a better society. 

As one looks at the picture of each 
student and reads each essay, the im- 
pression grows that these youngsters 
are thoroughly aware of the danger 
and believe in a solution through im- 
proved moral and religious living. 
Major Ciletti has succeeded in reveal- 
ing the mind of young America and 
it is hoped his study will provide the 
inspiration for many similar studies. 

Two other books concerning the 
family seem not only to approach the 
family from disparate perspectives, 
but to be concerned with different his- 
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torical families. The first book offers 
to us the spiritual resources and insti- 
tutions of Christianity to restore a 
vigorous family life, while the second 





helps us to understand our changing 
family through the methods of soci- 
ology and social psychology. 

To “A Carthusian of Miraflores,” au- 
thor of The Home and its Inner Spir- 
itual Life (Newman. 256p. $3.50), 
the home is a school of love wherein 
all human loves are infused with the 
love of God and all the joys of home 
are related to eternal happiness. His 
plan is derived from the revelation of 
the God-man and his faith is in the 
power of divine grace to enable us to 
reproduce within the family group the 
life Christ came to give. 

In a very realistic manner he starts 
with the fact that the ideal home can 
only be attained by careful planning 
and fidelity to Christian institutional 
practices. He advocates a mental hy- 
giene drawn from ascetic truths and 
practices. One of the salient features 
of the book is the ease with which he 
passes back and forth from the data 
of sociological and psychological re- 
search to the truths of a supernatural 
revelation. He gives excellent witness 
to the fact that there need be no diffi- 
culty reconciling empirical data with 
what we know from revelation and 
reason. 

The spirit of the treatise is exempli- 
fied in the exposition of the ideal fa- 
ther. The functions of fatherhood are 
drawn from our Christian heritage. 
There follow three chapters on the life 
of prayer which can make this ideal 
attainable, and a very down-to-earth 
sketch of what a father ought not to 
be. Then the whole doctrine is given 
historical life in the person of St. 
Thomas More. 

In the same manner, motherhood is 
analyzed and beautifully illustrated in 
the life of the Blessed Mother. At all 
times the author presents ideals in the 
clothing of reality, ideals which can 
be realized by what he likes to call 
mental hygiene. In an appendix he 
pleads for family group prayers and 
in particular for the Family Evening 
Mass in union with some Mass some- 
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where in the world as the family 
kneels at the supper table. 

In The Modern Family (Holt. 522 
p. $6), Robert F. Winch studies our 
American family from the empirical 
approach of the sociologist and social 
psychologist. He notes in the preface 
that his major thesis is that we are 
what we are largely because of the 
nature of our social institutions and 
that the family is a basic one, the 
source of various gratifications and of 
our earliest social knowledge. 





In sharp contrast to the ideal of a 
family life based upon Christian prin- 
ciples and structured within a frame- 
work of Christian values, the author 
views current trends as bringing the 
family into progressively greater con- 
sistency with the rest of the changing 
social order. What that new order will 
be like and whether it will be organ- 
ized or disorganized is not the prob- 
lem of the empirical researcher, in the 
judgement of the author, and whether 
we approve or disapprove depends 
upon our hierarchy of values. 

After a brief analysis of the nature 
of the family as an institution and 
the presentation of some interesting 
sketches of different historical fami- 
lies, attention is focused upon the 
American family of today. Four main 
family functions are investigated. He 
concludes that the economic function 
of the family has been greatly weak- 
ened, causing much family instability 
and uncertainty as to the care of eco- 
nomic dependents by the family or by 
private or public social agencies. 
However, social agencies have tried to 
strengthen the family by providing 
support of dependents within the 
family. 

Commenting upon the status-con- 
ferring function of the family, the 
author makes the socio-economic 
status the clearest achievable one 
and observes that this normally de- 
pends upon the father. He notes the 
difficulty of maintaining the status 
achieved during the productive years 
when one grows old. The most dis- 
tinctive function of the family as a 
social group and the one setting limits 
to the structural organization of the 
family is the reproductive function. In 
the American family of our day, the 
author finds that about fifteen per cent 


of our married women are childless. 
Moreover, whereas in 1790 the aver- 
age number of children in the family 
was 8, in 1940 it was 3.5. Among the 
reasons for this decline in the produc- 
tion of children are later marriages, 
the fact that in urban living children 
are economic liabilities, and the in- 
creased knowledge and use of contra- 
ceptive devices. 

The fourth fundamental function is 
really two-fold, socialization and se- 
curity. Due to the complexity of our 
social organization, the family is more 
and more transferring the socializing 
functions to extra-domestic and spe- 
cialized agencies. Then, too, as we 
become progressively urbanized and 
as impersonal relations increase, we 
have an ever greater need for psychic 
security within the family, yet family 
resources to supply it are limited by 
the very same social conditions. 

The section of the book treating of 
parent-child relationships opens with 
current ideas as to parenthood. Par- 
enthood is widely accepted today as 
voluntary. The author studies person- 
ality needs and social class factors as 
they affect the desire for children. He 
concludes that the upper class favors 
children to carry on the family line; 
the middle class has the problem of 
striking a balance between the con- 
cept of the rightness of parenthood 
and occupational achievement; the 
lower class has fewer social reasons for 
restricting fertility. 

There follow sections on courtship, 
love and marriage. While they are 
well done, much of the data is found 
to be common to texts on the soci- 
ology of marriage and the family. The 
popular concept of romantic love is 
exceptionally well analyzed and ex- 
poses the extent to which it enters into 
too many thoughts of love and mar- 
riage. 

In his concluding observations as to 
the state of the modern family, Mr. 
Winch contrasts the views of the in- 
stitutionalists and the individualists. It 
seems clear that he belongs to the lat- 
ter group who look forward to a new 
family form “consistent with the new 
urban industrial social order.” His 
treatise is consistent and he offers an 
accurate picture of our family viewed 
from the frame of reference stated in 
the preface. When one thinks in terms 
of history, and when one recalls with 
Carle C. Zimmerman the plight of na- 
tions with family trends similar to our 
own, it is difficult to share the opti- 
mism of the author. Empirical science 
is not the only source of our knowl- 
edge of social life. In the judgment 
of the reviewer, it is an inadequate 
guide unless it accepts the companion- 
ship of revelation and philosophical 
reason. Davin W. Twomey 


Hear ye! Hear ye! 
IS ANYBODY LISTENING? 








By William H. Whyte, Jr. Simon & 
Schuster. 239p. $3 


Big Business is concerned about the 
American public and would like to 
teach us the true “Americanism” so 
that we'll no longer be under the 
“Socialist” spell of organized labor, 
social security, public housing and 
the other programs which are un- 
American in the eyes of the NAM 
hierarchy. The campaign has been so 
vigorous and the apparent effects so 
slight that the editors of Fortune 
decided to study the cause of that 
failure. 

In this breezy, informal report 
(amusingly illustrated by Robert Os- 
born) Mr. Whyte concludes that the 
Sell Free Enterprise program is 
“psychologically unsound, it is ab- 
stract, it is defensive and it is nega- 
tive.” The author suggests that the 
corporation executive fails to make 
himself heard because he doesn’t 
know what to say and knows even 
less how to say it without insulting 
our intelligence. Industry is present- 
ing political opinions as impartial 
“facts” in its economic advertising 
and, to its surprise, the public is see- 
ing through the subterfuge. 

As Fortune’s research developed, it 
became apparent that industry’s com- 
munications problem was as much 
with its own executives as with the 
public. The author turns, therefore, 
to the manner in which business is 
controlling in ever-increasing meas- 
ure the actions, thoughts, social life 
and even the marriages of its top men. 
For example, half of the corporations 
surveyed screen the wives of prospec- 
tive executives, and at least one com- 
pany has a school of manners and 
dress for executive’s wives, to fit them 
into the group pattern—a pattern as 
rigorous as that of any royal court. 

“To a small but growing school,” 
says the author, “the goal of the cor- 
poration has become the corporation 
itself.” And the executive must put 
the corporation’s needs ahead of his 
personal needs, with the result that 
“among the oncoming generation the 
impulse to group values is fast ma- 
turing into a firm and plausibly logical 
new ethos.” Corporation personnel 
controls begin to resemble George 
Orwell’s 1984! 

We are all aware, of course, that 
the combination of mass-production 
techniques and giantism in business 
have revolutionized modern life, but 
the extent to which industry exer- 
cises social control and pressure 
toward intellectual conformity startles 
one greatly. 
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Is Anybody Listening? is a valuable 
book, providing much new material 
in a field that has received less study 
than it merits. Its greatest value will 
be in arousing public interest, for it 
is most readable. It does not, how- 
ever, interpret its research very 
deeply. We now need a complemen- 
tary synthesis to correlate this material 
with the work of industrial sociologists 
such as C. Wright Mills, Elton Mayo 
and Peter Drucker. 

Until that synthesis arrives, this 
book will serve as an absorbing and 
stimulating source of information 
about a little-known facet of Amer- 
ican life. M. D. REAGAN 


A TWO-PARTY SOUTH 








By Alexander Heard. University of 
North Carolina Press. 334p. $4.75 


This book attempts to answer the 
question as to the possibility of a 
two-party South. In the preface, Mr. 
Heard, who is Professor of Political 
Science at the University of North 
Carolina, gives a generalized answer 
to the question by noting that “the 
net result of this inquiry is a con- 
firmation of the belief that much of 
the South is moving closer to com- 
petitive party politics.” 

In a summation of his methodo- 
logy, Professor Heard admits that 
there is, of necessity, much of the 
speculative about his study. 


The analysis rests as much as 
possible on facts derived from the 
observation of Southern political 
behavior. Where the facts were 
in doubt, I have sought to specu- 
late in an orderly fashion with 
awareness of underlying assump- 
tions. 


The author seems to have succeeded 
in pursuing a course that should sat- 
isfy the casual reader as well as the 
academic technician. Numerous maps, 
graphs and tables enliven the text, 
there being ten figures and twenty- 
seven tables. For the scholar who 
wants to probe deeper into analysis of 
specific situations, there are two ap- 
pendices, these also embellished with 
figures and tables. The appendices de- 
tail respectively the Dixiecrat revolt 
in 1948 and the Southern Republican 
Presidential vote from 1916 to 1948. 

The body of the work has two 
chapters on the “solid South” by way 
of background. The author then treats 
the Southern Republicans as to per- 
sonnel, leaders and items of strength 
and weakness. He makes the point 
that, since the Democrats control the 
voting process in the South, Repub- 
licans are, in practice, “second-class 
voters casting second-class ballots.” 
Heard blames this on several factors, 


notably on an unaroused public opin- 
ion and on Republicans who prefer 
that the party remain small in the 
South, since it is easier for them “to 
do business” with a small group and 
with competition from within a near- 
dead party. 

The author then devotes several 
chapters to a recounting of recent 
history that, he feels, has been and is 
“a gradual revolution.” Heard main- 
tains that the one-party system in the 
South is due to three chief factors— 
the exclusion of Negroes from effec- 
tive political action, the benefiting of 
some Southerners more than others, 
and the result of “an economic and 
social context that has nourished its 
survival.” 

If these factors change (as Heard 
thinks they are changing), the result 
may very well be a competitive party 
system in the South. 

An entire section of six chapters is 
devoted to an analysis of Negro vot- 
ing and particularly to Negro organi- 
zation for political purposes. In the 
final chapter, Professor Heard ex- 
presses his conclusion that 


in the long run Southern con- 
servatives will find neither in a 
separatist group nor in the Dem- 
ocratic party an adequate vehicle 
of political expression. If this is 
true, they must turn to the Re- 
publican party. A separate group 
cannot reasonably expect to in- 
fluence the making of national 
policy more than conservative 
Southerners already do in Con- 
gress. 


The book is very well documented, 
with most of the footnotes placed at 
the back of the book, but with some 
few of more general interest in the 
body. The notes at the rear are par- 
ticularly valuable for supplementary 
textual material. 
Paut C, BARTHOLOMEW 





THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 





By Samuel Lubell. Harper. 285p. 
$3.50 


From now until November political 
speculation will be the order of the 
day. This being the case, Mr. Lubell 
has decided that our speculation may 
as well be informed. Hence this book. 
He has managed to combine the 
necessary statistics with a highly read- 
able style, something which econ- 
omists, for example, rarely seem able 
to carry off, but which political his- 
torians often have a knack of doing. 
His newspaper background here 
serves him well. 

The Future of American Politics is 
concerned also with the past. In fact 
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CHURCH 


By Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


The special prerogatives of the 
Mother of God have been recog- 
nized from the very dawn of 
Christianity. To prove this often 
neglected fact, Father Palmer pre- 
sents an authentic portrait of Mary 
drawn from all the pertinent docu- 
ments of the Fathers of the Church, 
the creeds and canons of the ecu- 
menical councils, and the constitu- 
tions and encyclicals of the Roman 
Pontiffs. The English translation 
was made from the best edited texts 
and is arranged chronologically with 
brief explanatory remarks that situ- 
ate the documents cited. This is an 
important work and a most signifi- 
cant contribution to Mariology. It is 
suggested as a text-book on the col- 
lege level for students of Mariology, 
and as an inspiring source-book for 
sermons, conferences and private 
meditation. 
$2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Daniel W. Martin, C.M., S.T.L., S.SCR.L. 


A new and better approach to the teaching 
and study of ore-Corietion history. Text, 
in sentence-outline form (with Biblical ref- 
erences by chapter and verse) supplies 
needed guidance from history and ar- 
cheology for intelligent study. Right hand 
pages are blank for notes and_ additional 
material. Three cover maps identify Biblical 
locations by periods. Bound in plastic, the 
book lies flat when open—easier to use. 
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it deals more successfully with the 
past than with the future. The fortunes 
of the two major parties since 1928 
have been affected by several factors, 
but emphasis is put on the element 
of racial strains in a way to make 
really absorbing reading. 

Mr. Lubell’s thesis is that the Dem- 
ocrats are now on the wane, with no 
other party ready to take over. We are 
in a kind of dead center where every 
choice seems frightening and neither 
party can command the trust of an 
effective majority. At this juncture of 
indecision, he says, the value of Eisen- 
hower’s candidacy is to blur cleavages 
and permit a rally around a person 
rather than a party. This viewpoint 
needs a lot more analysis than the 
book gives it. 

It is pardonable in a political ex- 
pert to shrink from prognostication. 
But too careful hedging may mean the 
loss of the reader’s interest. Mr. 
Lubell pays the price of refusal to go 
out on the inviting limb. This is good 


history, but we are still uninformed 
as to what November may bring. 
Joun J. Ryan Jr. 





Mrs. BarsBara WALL, granddaugh- 
ter of the Meynells, contributes 
frequently to English Catholic 
journals. 

Rev. Davi W. Twomey, S.J., 
in the sociology ear at - 
Holy Cross College. 

Joun Fanpex is in the English de- 
partment at Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

Paut G. BarrHOLOMEw is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

MicHaEL D. Reacan is with the 
Oxford University Press, New 
York City. 

Joun J. Ryan Jr. practises law 
in Boston. 

SisrER M. Maura, _ S.S.N.D., 
teaches at the College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland, Baltimore. 
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On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts. Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds. 35th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 


DOMINICAN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
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Erie. Different, individual, life-lasting in- 
fluence, all sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 
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A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, aes, 
olf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
all, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft. 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 
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IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
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LAKE SPOFFORD 
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MARQUETTE 
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For Booklet Write 
JGHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 


AGES 6 TO 16" GIRLS 





SPRUCELAND 


GRANITE LAKE 
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Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse 
at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals — Finest Equipment — 
Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 
Transportation included in all Fees, 


Several other “extras” have become ‘intras” 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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THE WORD 











“I am the Good Shepherd, and I know 
Mine and Mine know Me” (John 
10:14, gospel for 2nd Sunday after 
Easter). 


It was early morning in Jerusalem. As 
I approached the Jaffa Gate, shepherds 
and their mingled flocks were push- 
ing their way out through the narrow 
passage. As they came out into the 
wider street that leads off toward 
Bethlehem, the shepherds, one after 
the other, began to call to their own 
sheep. At the sound of the familiar 
voice, the confused sheep shifted their 
ranks and reassembled, each flock now 
following its own shepherd. He knew 
his sheep and they knew him. 

“I know Mine ... ” The lambs of 
Christ’s flock are branded on the day 
of their spiritual birth. Baptism im- 
prints an indelible mark on their souls. 
By this they are known to belong to 
Christ. Again, when they are weaned, 
another indelible character is branded 
on their souls by the sacrament of 
confirmation. With the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost to strengthen their minds 
and their wills, they are now ready to 
follow the Shepherd wherever He 
goes. The Lord is their shepherd, and 
even though He leads them through 
a darksome valley, they shall fear no 
evil. For they know Him as the Good 
Shepherd who is ready to lay down 
His life for His sheep. 

“Mine know Me...” How can we 
be sure that we know Christ? How 
can we know that it is His voice that 
we hear? Our Lord Himself has given 
the answer to these questions. He has 
entrusted His entire flock to Peter 
and his successors. “Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep.” The voice of the 
Supreme Shepherd of the faithful on 
earth is the voice of Christ. For to His 
shepherds, with Peter at their head, 
Christ solemnly declared: “He who 
hears you, hears Me” (Luke 10:16). 

Peter himself appealed to all those 
who shared the pastoral office “to tend 
the flock of God which is among 
you, governing not with constraint, 
but willingly .. . ” To those who thus 
become “a pattern to the flock” St. 
Peter holds out the promise of an un- 
fading crown “when the Prince of the 
shepherds appears” (1 Peter 5:1-4). 

To all the flock of Christ Peter 
counsels humility, obedience and a 
strong spirit of confidence and faith in 
resisting the onslaughts of the enemy. 
He reminds us that “the same suffer- 
ing befalls your brethren all over the 


* world” (1-5:9). In today’s epistle, 
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Outstanding New McMULLEN BOOKS 





PLEASED TO 
MEET YOU 


by JOHN S. 
KENNEDY 


A delightful blend of humor and seriousness by a nation- 
ally famous editor, lecturer and reviewer. Father Kennedy’s 
portraits of sundry opinionated people—imaginary, but very 
much alive—are both witty and wise. His personal revela- 
tions range from baby-sitting to travel abroad. Father Ken- 
nedy knows how to tell a good story. He knows, too, how to 
drive home sound truths about life and living. You'll be 
pleased to meet him in PLEASED TO MEET YOU. $2.50 





THE HAPPY 
CRUSADERS 


compiled by 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 


Here is a tonic book for a time of pessimism and unhap- 
piness. Dr. Tobin, a member of the Editorial Board of the 
Catholic Book Club, has compiled numerous invigorating 
passages from writers who have stressed the happy side of 
the ascent of the mountain of life. Among shem are St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Teresa, Dante, Thomas More, 
G. K. Chesterton, Thomas Merton and many others—a 
selection ranging from the early Christian era to the present. 

$2.50 





KINSHIPS 


by ANTONIN GILBERT 
SERTILLANGES, O.P. 


Translated by the Dominican Nuns 
of Corpus Christi Monastery 








At your bookstore 


The new book by the author of the highly acclaimed 
RECOLLECTION. In KINSHIPS the great Dominican 
thinker writes on man’s relation with God, with himself 
and with his neighbor in a series of short, inspiring spiritual 
reflections. He writes on the majesty of creation, the 
providence of God, better attitudes towards daily tasks, per- 
fect religion and perfect love—brings home to the reader 
great truths in stirring language that everyone can under- 
stand and appreciate. Selection of Spiritual Book Associates. 


$2.95 





McMULLEN BOOKS, Inc. 
22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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A Leading Service 
in keeping American Catholics informed 


on current national problems — 


The America Press 








BOOKLET LIBRARY 


Authoritative, concise, and readable, each 
booklet is designed to give you the facts on 
important critical issues of the day. 


Here are some of the leading AMERICA Booklets now 
being ordered in large volume and used throughout the 
country: 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH THE VATICAN 


by Robert A. Graham, S.J. and 
Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
This concise clarification of this current public issue provides you 
with all the material needed for a complete understanding of this 
complex question. Here, too, are the facts which will enable you to 
give intelligent, sympathetic answers to your fellow Americans who 
are puzzled or alarmed about the Vatican’s role in international 
diplomacy. 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


by George H. Dunne, S.J. 
A Reply to Paul Blanshard’s “America Freedom and Cath- 


olic Power.” 

Another large, new printing boosts this fast-selling booklet close to 
the 100,000 mark. Every one of these copies is a potent antidote to 
the terrible virus of Blanshardism. Counter this danger in your own 
neighborhood with a supply of Fr. Dunne’s effective booklet. 


THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE 


Symposium On Democracy and Religious Education 


Edited by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 

This booklet provides the ideas needed by everyone interested in de- 
fending the Parochial School System. The latest attacking blasts were 
set off by the National Education Association and boomed out the old 
refrain, Un-American—Un-Democratic—Divisive. Prepare now before 
it’s too late, to defend your right to educate your children in religious 
schools of your own choice. Prepare now by getting your copies of 
The Right To Educate. 


The Booklets above are available at 25¢ each. 


Discounts: 10 to 49 copies............ 10% 
BRStD 98 OIIOSS oo is 5 os Sewers s'sae 20% 
100 or more copies............... 30% 


Order any of the above titles, or request a complete list of America Press Booklets 
from your local Catholic Bookstore 


or 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


Peter reminds us that we were like 
bewildered sheep who have heard 
Christ’s voice and have “now returned 
to the Shepherd and Guardian” of our 
souls (1 Peter 2:25). 

The return to the Shepherd, he 
says, means that “you follow in His 
steps” and imitate His patience and 
suffering for the sake of His flock. 
Thus following the Good Shepherd 
and rendering good for evil, we shall 
share our blessings with the other 
sheep of Christ who are not of this 
fold. 

St. Peter exhorts us to “be ready 
always with an answer to everyone 
who asks a reason for the hope that 
is in you” (1-3:15). This, he says, 
should be done with gentleness and 
reinforced by the good example of our 
own lives. Then it will be truly said of 
us that the Good Shepherd knows us as 
His own and we know Him. 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 
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PRIZE PLAY. When the New York 
Drama Critics Circle announced that 
its annual prize had been awarded to 
John Van Druten’s I Am a Camera, 
there was no outburst of indignant 
protests from partisans of other plays 
competing for the honor. I think that 
a similar state of calm would have 
greeted the announcement that Point 
of No Return, The Shrike, or even 
Remains to be Seen, was the winner. 
This is a season that, although oc- 
casionally rising from banality to 
mediocrity, has produced no work im- 
portant enough to cause a tempest of 
controversy in even a very small tea- 
pot. 

The critics themselves, in contrast 
with their acrimonious wrangles of 
some former years, seem to have 
reached a decision in an amiable and 
tolerant spirit. While there were fac- 
tions in favor of Mrs. McThing, The 
Shrike, Point of No Return, Barefoot 
in Athens and The Grass Harp, no 
one seems to have been chagrined or 
disappointed when Mr. Van Druten’s 
drama won a plurality of the ballots. 
All hands apparently agreed that there 
was really no good reason for anyone's 
getting cross or becoming unpleasant. 

The gentlemen of the critical frater- 
nity have rarely been so right. None 
of the plays under consideration stirs 
either the emotions or the imagina- 
tions, or portrays a moral principle in 
conflict with a subtle fallacy. Those 
are the spiritual satisfactions a sound 
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and vigorous drama is intended to 
dispense. In modern American drama, 
however, there has been an increasing 
emphasis on entertainment until it 
has become the principal element of 
the art. People want to relax when 
they go to the theatre, we are told. 
It makes one wonder why we are 
eager to see Hamlet, Doctor Faustus, 
St. Joan, or Lysistrata, when we have 
already seen them from one to a 
dozen times. 

What the promoters of drama for 
entertainment fail to see, but what 
the sagacious Bernard Shaw saw 
plainly enough, is that people who go 
to the theatre for amusement cannot 
be depended upon to support drama. 
They demand novelty, excitement 
and, all too often, lubricity faster than 
playwrights can weave them into the 
fabric of their plays. When they have 
been going to the theatre ten years, 
they have seen all the once novel 
situations and heard all the variations 
of humorous dialog. The drama comes 
to resemble a twice-told tale, interest- 
ing in the first narration but boring 
in the second. 

Considering its competition, ] Am a 
Camera deserves the critics’ accolade. 
Its leading character is a wilfully 
perverse young woman who leads a 
life of self-indulgence, regardless of 
the consequences. In _ evaluating 
drama, a point that should always be 
in mind is the contribution of the 
audience. Along with a_ receptive 
mood, a spectator at a play brings 
with him his tastes, ideas, moral stand- 
ards and background of experiences. 
The young lady in Van Druten’s play 
is something like an alcoholic who 
pays for a few hours of exhilaration 
with a splitting headache the morn- 
ing after and an upset stomach for 
the next three days. A mature mind 
can discern an ethical element latent 
in her career, while the frivolous mind 
will see only a titillating exhibition of 
sex. Compared with A_ Streetcar 
Named Desire, a former prize play, 
I Am a Camera is as puritanical as 
a sermon by Cotton Mather. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT 
is the kind of outrageous but disci- 
plined comedy which British film- 
makers produce so well. As in such 
earlier successes as Tight Little Island, 
Kind Hearts and Coronets and The 
Lavender Hill Mob, the pattern calls 
for a wacky but not entirely impos- 


sible premise which is adhered to with 
relentless logic and which is suffici- 
ently at odds with ordinary British 
behavior-patterns to precipitate a 
hearty lampoon thereof. 

The Man in the White Suit also 
boasts two other characteristics which 
have become almost the rule with the 
genre—it was made under the aegis 
of Michael Balcon and his Ealing 
Studio and it stars the inimitable Alec 
Guinness. 

The story concerns an amiably daft 
scientific genius (Guinness) who is 
trying to perfect a formula for a syn- 
thetic textile fiber both soil-proof and 
indestructible. He has a fanatical, 
single-minded dedication to his bizarre 
theory that makes him a thoroughly 
intractable employe and has got him 
blackballed by the laboratory of every 
textile mill in England. Consequently 
he is forced into desperate stratagems 
to continue his experiments. 

His usual procedure is to take a 
menial factory job, capitalize on the 
prevailing bureaucratic muddle to 
requisition the necessary materials, 
and find some obscure corner in which 
surreptitiously to set up his infernal 
machine. The machine, incidentally, 
is designed with inspired Rube Gold- 
berg complexity and equipped with a 
beguiling set of sound effects which 
are also used on the sound track with 
notable comic effect to indicate each 
new spasm of inspiration on the part 
of its creator. 

When the contraption astonishingly 
enough finally produces the miracle 
fiber, the inventor’s days of obscurity 
and peace abruptly end. While his 
unwitting employer of the moment 
(Cecil Parker) is visualizing astronom- 
ical profits, the combined forces of 
the textile industry, facing bank- 
ruptcy, and labor, facing the equally 
horrifying specter of unemployment, 
get behind a move to suppress the 
invention. 

Having thus pitted its idealist 
against the immutable facts of eco- 
nomic life, the picture finds itself in 
the realm of social satire and faces an 
almost insoluble dilemma. It must ap- 
parently allow its hero to be crushed 
—which is hardly a cheerful end to a 
very cheerful movie—or run counter 
to the most elementary principles of 
realism. How this impasse is gotten 
out of is only one of the many ingen- 
ious and imaginative aspects of a pun- 
gent and very amusing picture for 
the family.  (Universal-Internat’l) 


ENCORE brings back the filmed 
package of Somerset Maugham short 
stories for another bow. As with 
Quartet and Trio, Maugham himself 
introduces this collection of stories 
with a few urbane prefatory remarks. 


Get the BEST! Get 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DICTIONARIES 





New College Standard 
Dictionary wives. — 

Most complete college -size edition 
—145,000 definitions — at-a-glance 
pronunciation. 

$5.50 plain $6.00 thumb-indexed 





New Desk Standard 
cant fo - TYPE 
Dictionary = iiio.— 
Perfect for home and office use. 
100,000 definitions—synonyms, an- 
tonyms, secretarial practice, charts, 
tables, etc., etc. 
$3.75 plain $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 
Dictionary °"°iinse" 


Edition 

Accepted all over the world as unques- 

tioned authority. 2,927 pages; 7,000 illue- 

trations. $30.00 Buckram binding 
$35.00 Sheepskin binding 





At Your Bookstore or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24 St. New York 10, N. Y. 





OO ge 
12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE desires position for 
the summer with family travelling abroad. 
References. Write AMERICA, Box 5, 70 E. 
45th St, N.Y. G, -i7. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 











MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





MONSTRANCE NEEDED: Catholic High 
School run by Religious. Do you have one 
you no longer use? Our students would 
be so grateful. Box 12, America, 70 E. 
45th St., N. Y. 17. 
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Also as with its predecessors, the in- 
dividual episodes have a glossy pro- 
fessional finish and are nicely diversi- 
fied as to style and subject matter. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper 
takes a wryly detached look at the 
discomfiture of an industrious prig 
(Roland Culver) who is continually 
being coerced by his own self-right- 
eousness into buying his ne’er-do-well 
brother (Nigel Patrick) out of trouble. 
With typical Maugham irony the dis- 
comfiture reaches a dismal climax as 
the brother woos and wins the third- 
richest girl in the world. In Winter 
Cruise, a group of hapless ship’s offi- 
cers engage in a desperate conspiracy 
to ward off the filibustering conver- 
sational outpourings of a spinster pas- 
senger (Kay Walsh). Gigolo and Gig- 
olette explores the emotional problems 
of a lady high-diver (Glynis Johns) 
and discharges some side ammunition 
at a favorite Maugham target, the 
morbid idle rich, this time for viewing 
an eighty-foot dive into a blazing tank 
in the hope that the performer will 
miss the target. 

This reviewer preferred the light- 
hearted triviality of the first to the 
more complex and less well-sustained 
emotions of the latter two. For adults 
all three should prove diverting. 

(Paramount) 
Morra WALsH 
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MAN’S EFFORTS TO CONTROL 
himself were on the half-hearted side 
during the week. . . . The news dis- 
patches showed he was not working 
hard at self-mastery. .. . As a result, 
event after event gave off overtones of 
the berserk. .. . Men snapped at men. 
... In Brazil, Ind., a bus passenger 
bit the bus driver when the latter 
awakened him at his destination. . . . 
Housewives became _ trigger-happy. 
... In Mt. Vernon, IIl., a wife felt 
that her husband was playing the 
radio too loudly. He thought other- 
wise and refused to turn it down; 
whereupon she snatched the family 
pistol, opened fire, shot the radio cord 
to bits. . . . Coiffures grew progres- 
sively dizzier. . . . In New York, a 
hair stylist announced that the poodle 
haircuts for women will soon be re- 
placed by lemon-meringue and baby 
pompadour coiffures. He stated that 
while the baby pompadour will re- 
tain some features of the poodle, the 
lemon meringue will look more like a 
pie than a poodle. . . . As the week 
moved along, the note of the berserk 


sounded out in more and more fields 
of human endeavor. . . . Automobiles 
behaved like unguided missiles. . . . In 
Hillington, Eng., seven discharged 
patients climbed joyfully into an am- 
bulance to be taken to their homes. 
One block from the hospital, the am- 
bulance ran into a truck; then turned 
around and carried the shaken-up 
patients back to their hospital beds. 
... In Santa Ana, Calif., a young man 
was struck by a car, treated in a hos- 
pital, discharged. As he walked away 
from the hospital, he was struck by 
another car. The driver ran back to 
aid him. Both were then struck by 
still another car. The young man, hit 
by three cars, and the driver, hit by 
only one car, were carried into the 
hospital, where their injuries were 
pronounced not serious. 


Social attitudes which are praise- 
worthy when properly applied were 
ruined by extremists. . . . Carried too 
far was the idea that dads and sons 
should be pals. . . . In Flint, Mich., a 
father confessed he had become the 
burglary partner of his sixteen-year- 
old boy. . . . The principle that a 
man should support his family was 
stretched to excessive lengths. . . . In 
Singapore, a husband, arrested for 
breaking into fifteen homes and steal- 
ing fifteen loads of silverware, told 
the judge: “I can’t help stealing. I 
have two wives and six children to 
support.” . . . Likewise misapplied 
was the counsel to have plenty of mer- 
riment in the home circle. . . . In 
Battle Creek, Mich., police, answer- 
ing complaints about a noisy party, 
found a husband standing in front of 
his own house which resounded with 
loud laughter. The husband declared 
he was unable to sleep because his 
wife and another woman were enter- 
taining four men at a party. The of- 
ficers took the wife and her party to 
the station house. The husband went 
to bed. 


The modern world, preoccupied with 
the material exaltation of self, under- 
emphasizes the spiritual necessity of 
self-denial and self-control. . . . Be- 
cause of original sin, man is prone to 
evil from his youth. He has evil 
tendencies within him capable of 
blowing him into Hell if he does not 
control them. . . . Gaining mastery 
over self is thus a must for every man. 
. .. With God’s help, which is always 
forthcoming, any man can gain this 
mastery. . . . But he must work hard 
at it... . One achieves proficiency at 
self-control by practice: the practice 
of self-denial. . . . Christ pointed out 
how necessary this practice is when 
He said that unless we do penance 
and practice self-denial we will perish. 
Joun A. TooMEy 














Books of Real Worth 


The Great Encyclical Letters of 
Pope Leo XiIill 


Edited by Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. 

Among the encyclicals included are his immortal 
“Rerum Novarum” on the relations between 
capital and labor, which has been called the 
“Social Magna Carta of Catholicism.” Others 
are on Socialism and Communism, Freemasonry, 
Anglican Orders, Americanism, Christian De- 
mocracy, etc. 8vo, 580 pages. $4.50 


The Spiritual Direction of Sisters 
By Rev. A. Ehl. Tr. by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.M. Cap., Ph. D., Litt.D. 

A thorough guide for confessors, chaplains, 
superiors and for the Sisters themselves. Based 
upon experience in direction both by the author 
and the translator, it contains a wealth of in- 
formation to guide the chaplain, the Sister 
Superiors and their subjects. 12mo, 504 pages, 
imitation leather. $5.75 


Illustrated Lives of Patron Saints 


for Boys 

By Mary E. Mannix 

Lives that inspire boys to higher ideals and 
greater respect. The lives of Saints who have 
exercised a great influence in the Church. Their 
lives will encourage boys to develop good traits 
and thus be strong against temptation. 16mo, 
242 pages. $2.50 


Illustrated Lives of Patron Saints 


for Girls 

By Mary E. Mannix : 

Popular lives of many Saints for children by a 
famous writer of children’s books. These Saints 
are types of that strenuously active Christianity 
which conquers obstacles. These lives will serve 
as models for children to imitate and thus build 
up strong characters. l6émo, 238 pages. 


Atthe Fountains of Living Waters 
By Rev. Peter Wachter, O.S.B. _ : 

Directions on how to meditate, with brief ex- 
amples. It offers a definite plan for meditation, 
brief yet very clear in exposition, and_ with 
practical suggestions for matter to be meditated 
upon, It is sure to help both laity and Religious. 
l6mo, 122 pages. $2.25 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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ALL PUBLISHERS 
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VISIT THE SHRINES 
OF EUROPE with 


IMPERIAL 
MOTORWAYS 
OF ENGLAND 


Fatima @ Lourdes @ Lisieux 
Staying also in the capitals of 
PARIS, MADRID, LISBON, ETC. 


WRITE 
IMPERIAL MOTORWAYS 


Park Street, Birmingham, Eng- 
land for prospectus. 


“Travel with a Catholic Firm" 














Spiritually inspiring 
beautiful color slides of 


LOURDES 


The Tiny City of Great Miracles 
Also HOLY LAND, Rome, Vatican, 
Churches of Mexico and many other 
outstanding color slides for parishes, 
schools and lecturers. 


For free catalog "A" write to: 


ARGO SLIDES 


62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Presidential survey 

Eprror: You are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent editorial 
(4/12) dealing with President Tru- 
man’s career as Chief of State. For 
this reader at least, you have summed 
up his contributions to the nation and 
the world in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. At the same time you have not 
neglected the less admirable aspects of 
his Administration, which, after all, 
are not of overwhelming significance. 
What is most regrettable is the fact 
that there are too many Catholics who 
will not see this. 

More and more I come to value 
AMERICA as a Catholic magazine of 
major significance in this country, 
probably the best we have. I find my- 
self so often waiting eagerly for your 
comments and your clarifications of 
many of the issues raised in this rather 
confusing time. Leon GiBert Jr. 


Washington, D. C. 


Epitor: While it may be true, as you 
say in your April 12 issue, that Presi- 
dent Truman’s rule of keeping his 
pledged word has been followed 
throughout his political career, there 
is one notable failure which concerns 
the Christians of the entire world— 
viz. his failure to carry out his promise 
to abide by the United Nations deci- 
sion to internationalize Jerusalem. Not 
only has he failed in that, but once 
Israel had taken possession of part of 
the Holy City, the United States bent 
every effort to force the UN to nullify 
its own decision. 

In summing up his weaknesses, you 
fail to mention the sad story of Pales- 
tine, and without that, no review of 
his Administration is complete. Given 
the importance of the Middle East, 
that may turn out to be his greatest 
weakness. His successors will be no 
more grateful to him for that inheri- 
tance than he was for the Yalta com- 
mitments which were left to him. 

(Rev.) Francis B. SARJEANT, S.]. 

Fairfield, Conn. 


Prudential agents’ strike 

Eprtor: In the March 1 issue of your 
magazine, you published a_praise- 
worthy editorial on the strike of 
9,000 agents against the Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. Although this was 
obviously a just strike, many of us 
were doubtful as to what stand to 
take because of the multitude of mis- 
leading articles which appeared con- 
cerning it. 
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A number of newspapers and mag- 
azines adopted the policy of omitting 
certain important aspects of the strike 
(such as the strikers’ demand for the 
right to take outside jobs over the 
weekends) in order to sway public 
opinion to the side of the company. 
They also made much of the com- 
pany’s statement that the average 
salary for an insurance salesman, with 
commission, was $110 a week, with- 
out bothering to add that the union 
flatly denied this. 

Indeed we are greatly indebted to 
you for presenting us with the true 
facts, and all the facts of the case. 
In siding with the strikers, you are 
supported by every clear-thinking, 
practical Catholic who took the time 
and trouble to examine the issues 
thoroughly. 

Please continue in your effort to 
abolish the prejudice prevalent in 
many hearts against any strike, just 
or unjust. 

(Miss) FRANCINE TEMPLEMAN 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Man of Harlech 
Eprror: In your March 22 editorial 
you referred to Aneurin Bevan as a 
“Scotch” firebrand. Firebrand he cer- 
tainly is, but as M.P. for Ebbw Vale, 
where he was formerly a pitboy in the 
coal mines, and with his wonderful 
accent, his Welshry is never in doubt 
for a moment. W. B. Reapy 
Stanford, Calif. 


Lithuania still lives 

Eprror: Recently your magazine car- 
ried an article about three Lithuanian 
men who escaped from behind the 
Iron Curtain by taking over the fish- 
ing trawler they were forced to work 
on and making their way to Sweden, 
then to Germany and arriving in the 
United States on February 13. 

This is just another incident which 
reveals the dangers Lithuanians are 
willing to undergo in order to get 
away from their Russian-dominated 
homeland. 

Presently, there are many American- 
Lithuanians working diligently in an 
effort to arouse the proper authorities 
to take definite action to end this cruel 
and unjust subjugation of innocent 
countries. Your magazine has given 
excellent publicity to this cause. As 
a Lithuanian, I wish to thank you 
most sincerely for your good work. 

(Miss) ANNE F. MILLER 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Florida 





BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, 

Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool, All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


Maryland 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 





An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For information Address the Registrar 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Moust Washiogtos, Baltimore 8, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Aceredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Seheole 





sree oat ee Are Fete nein 
Massachusetts 
T. JOHN’ 
eine School 


Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding Schoo! for High School Beys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 











SCHOOLS ano COLLEGES 


Massachusetts 


CRANWELL 


A Jeswit School fer Boys 
Grades 8-12 





Outstanding academic training under 
esuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
deally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, §8.J. 
Cranwell Seheol, 426 Lee Read, Lenex, Mass. 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
—.——— 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domisis 
A.B. and 8.8. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Trainizg 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Conpucrtep sy THE Sisters oy CHARITY 


Founded in. sam8 it is the oldest college fer 
women in N: w Jersey and meets in full 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 

@ economics, pre- bir: teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Fer Information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 











New York 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. ¥. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard estar in Arts and pee oar — 


retarial studies, library aon fine onte, 
Unusually beautiful lecation. Extensive 
cam pus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





Pennsylvania 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College fer Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 





A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 
art, ‘dietetics, drama, guidance, liberal arts, 
cs oe et & L.A-Ace.), litur, — music, 
music M.Acc.), psychology, radio, 
science, (peel studies, social service, 

education, t ary ian second- 
ary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 
dorms, Fully accredited. 


Information: Address Registrar, Bex A. 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, "Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secreta ry. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
ark, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
sath ‘8t., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Bleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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| GIVEN TO YO U free with membership 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 





This Important Anthology of a Vigorous 
and Versatile Literary Genius 





Join the 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
TO KEEP UP WITH THE MOST 
IMPORTANT BOOKS — THE BEST 
IN FICTION AND NON-FICTION 


You have the advice of Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., 
and his authoritative group of Catholic critics who sur- 
vey the entire field each month to select the best book 
published. It is the purpose of the Catholic Book Club 
to recommend titles that are not necessarily best-sellers 
but books which should be read by all intelligent readers. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


GIVES YOU EXPERT EDITORIAL ADVICE 
SAVES YOU TIME 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Start Making Use of This Service Today! 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


An Anthology of His Prose and Verse 
Selected by W. N. Roughead 


This anthology contains a representative selection of 

Mr. Belloc’s prose and verse. It has been gathered for 

the purpose of introducing his work to a new genera- 

tion of readers and to give his many admirers the 
opportunity of re-reading the best of his work. Mr. Belloc, who 
was eighty last July, has poured out a vast number of books of 
widely different kinds. Poetry, essays, history, fiction, satire, travel, 
literary criticism, biography, seafaring, religion, comic verse— 
all have their place in the catalogue of this vigorous and versatile 
genius. 


Mr. Roughead has selected prose and verse passages from among such 
of Mr. Belloc’s works as the following: Danton, Hills and the Sea, The Eye- 
witness, Marie Antoinette, The Girondin, The Mercy of Allah, Many Cities, 
The Crusade, Short Talks With the Dead, A Conversation With an Angel, 
Sonnets and Verse, Dedicatory Ode and Cautionary Tales. 


A BOOKLOVER'S TREASURE! 


Begin your membership with the May selection 


A major book by BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 








THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB. I wish THE 


te begin my membership with the book (s) indicated. As my FREE 
book for joining, send me a copy of BELLOC’S ANTHOLOGY OF 


PROSE AND VERSE. 
AS MY FIRST PURCHASE SEND ME: 
0) The World’s First Love 
os Chance To Live 
Devil In The Desert 
(0 Catholicism and the World Today 
( The Restless Flame 
(] The Ascent to Truth 
(1 The Autobiography of a Hunted Priest 
0 Fallen Away 


WORLD'S 
$3.50 
$3.50 FIRST 


ye 
$3.50 LOVE 
$3.50 
$3.0 

BISHOP SHEEN vrites 


masterfully, movingly of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
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